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Canco’s  Speaking  Service  delivers 
entertaining,  educational  lectures  on 
canned  foods  before  women^s  groups, 
at  Rotary  meetings,  to  high  school 
and  college  students  and  before 
trade  and  grocer  groups.  Enthusias¬ 
tic  thank-you  letters  stream  in  asking 
for  quantities  of  literature  and  for 
repeat  bookings.  They  reflect  edge- 
of-seat  interest;  explain  why  listeners 
re-tell  to  friends  newsy  facts  they 
have  learned. 
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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


Richard  Couer  de  Lion  —  grand  old  leader  of  the  Holy 
..  Wars  —  led  his  armies  away  from  England  and  to  the 
Holy  Land  —  depending  always  upon  the  country,  through 
which  he  marched,  for  food.  That  took  courage.  Today,  we 
depend  upon  canned  foods  wherever  we  are  -•  in  the  air,  on 
the  ocean  or  the  diner  on  our  great  trains.  We  know  they 
are  fine  foods. 


Heekin  serves  those  who  serve  the  public  with  canned  foods. 
There  is  a  mutual  relationship  between  Heekin  Canners  and 
Heekin  factories  that  unites  them  into  one  common  group.  We 
believe  in  working  together  — Our  future  depends  upon  the 
canner—  we  invite  your  interest.  “Heekin  Serves”  is  our  motto. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 
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THE  MODERN  SQUARE-CAN  LINE 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  big  DISCUSSION— That  question:  “What’s 
the  matter  with  the  Tri-Staters?”  as  one  writer 
puts  it,  certainly  is  arousing  plenty  of  interest. 
Here  you  have  another  assignment  of  fine  letters,  and 
if  all  these  excellent  thoughts  have  taught  you  nothing, 
have  not  made  you  stop  and  re-plan  or  at  least  re¬ 
consider — well,  they  have  done  just  that,  for  no  sane 
man  could  see  conditions  as  they  are,  and  read  the  com¬ 
ments  on  them  and  remain  unmoved. 

So  far  we  have  had  replies  from  canners,  and  brokers 
and  supply  men,  and  from  widely  separated  localities ; 
but  even  more  of  you  have  been  reading  carefully  and 
studying  diligently,  and  have  thoughts  of  your  own. 
Why  not  express  them?  “From  the  counsel  of  many 
cometh  wisdom.”  You  have  had  samples  of  letter¬ 
writing  of  every  kind,  from  literary  gems  down  to 
almost  if  not  Billinsgate.  But  what  we  are  after, 
and  what  will  help  the  situation — and  that  means  the 
entire  industry — most  is  ideas;  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  a  fatal  habit. 

This  week  one  writer  puts  the  matter  squarely  up 
to  everyone  concerned.  We  refer  to  the  letter  from 
Pennsylvania,  signed  “Progressive.”  Here  is  clear, 
sound  thinking,  and  perfect  evidence  that  the  writer 
knows  the  situation  (having  lived  with  it)  and  suggests 
a  way  out.  Isn’t  that  worth  further  discussion  ?  What 
is  the  use  pulling  out  these  good  considerations,  if  they 
are  to  be  dropped  and  nothing  done  with  them? 

Read  that  letter;  study  it,  and  then  see  if  you  can 
get  up  enough  backbone  to  start  the  move  proposed. 
We  are  not  going  to  spoil  the  letter  by  commenting 
now ;  we  will  comment  next  week,  but  in  the  meantime, 
get  your  think-tank  busy,  and  let’s  do  something.  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  that  this  great  industry,  facing  an 
intollerable  condition,  and  keenly  awake  to  that  fact, 
can  do  nothing  to  remedy  it?  Or  is  it  that  they  will 
not  try? 

And  you  canners  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
country,  in  other  words,  not  just  here  in  the  Tri-States, 
may  think  that  you  are  not  affected  by  these  condi¬ 
tions.  If  you  think  that  you  are  fooling  yourselves. 
The  world  is  mighty  small  nowadays,  and  this  com¬ 
plained  of  disruption  of  one  section  of  the  industry, 
directly  affects  all  others,  and  all  other  canned  foods. 
It  is  as  if  one  member  of  the  family  were  in  trouble, 
for,  after  all,  the  canning  of  foods  is  one  big  family, 
and  what  affects  one  affects  all.  Decidedly,  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  every  canner’s  business,  and  every  supply  man’s 
and  every  broker’s. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  writer  says  that  we  have  talked  on  all 
manner  of  subjects — but  that  despite  our  faults,  he 


likes  us.  Isn’t  that  nice?  We  have  always  claimed  that 
our  big  Family  of  Readers  is  the  finest  bunch  on  earth. 

WORRY  WARTS — Not  to  test  the  patience  of  our 
readers  further,  but  on  the  contrary  to  save  them  from 
unnecessary  worry  we  would  like  to  nail  one  of  the 
trumped-up  fallacies  of  the  financial  world,  nail  it  once 
and  for  all.  We  refer  to  the  constant  reminder  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  heavy  debt  of  our  Government,  and 
their  dire  predictions  as  to  what  it  means,  or  will  mean. 
These  propaganda  agents  have  lately  been  crying  over 
the  depression  in  Government  bonds,  as  if  they  had 
fallen  in  prices  as  did  ordinary  stocks  and  bonds  in 
1931-32.  Look  at  the  market  quotations  on  Govern¬ 
ments  and  you  will  see  that  the  terrifying  drop — the 
ruination  of  Government  credit  as  some  say — amounts 
to  about  one-quarter  of  one  cent,  and  that  despite  the 
heaviest  selling  on  record  of  such  bonds  by  the  banks 
during  the  past  two  months  (to  provide  larger  reserves, 
as  now  ordered).  Governments  are  all  above  par,  and 
well  above,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have 
always  been  slightly  below.  The  change  in  the  market 
is  a  mere  trifle.  That  is  the  sort  of  flimsy  substance 
on  which  these  Propagandists  build  terrifying  pictures 
of  ruin,  to  worry  the  minds  of  many  business  men. 

But  that  is  an  aside.  What  we  wanted  to  lay  before 
you  is  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
of  May  4th,  and  which  reads : 

“EDITORIAL  BY  A  SENATOR 

“In  these  days  not  many  Congressmen  talk  about  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures.  When  one  does,  that  is  news.  When 
what  he  says  is  intelligent  it  is  first-class  news.  Hence  we 
reprint  today,  as  an  editorial,  portions  of  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  Senator  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina: 

“  ‘If  you  had  $1,000  to  invest,  would  you  buy  United 
States  Government  bonds,  if  you  knew  the  Government 
owed  over  $35,000,000,000,  and  proposed  to  spend  each  year 
more  than  its  income,  or  would  you  buy  the  tax-free  bond 
of  a  state,  county  or  city  which  was  living  within  its  income 
and  reducing  its  debt?  (1) 

“  ‘If  the  time  comes  when  banks  and  investors  fail  to 
purchase  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Government,  where 
will  the  Government  secure  the  funds  with  which  to  oper¬ 
ate?  (2)  When  there  are  less  purchases,  will  that  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  our  bonds?  If  so,  what  effect  will 
that  decrease  have  upon  the  banks  of  the  nation? 

“  ‘As  more  than  $17,000,000,000  of  bonds  are  held  by 
banks,  a  decrease  of  five  points  would  mean  a  loss  to  the 
banks  of  $850,000,000.  (3)  Bank  depositors  are  insured, 
but  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  in¬ 
sures  them,  has  its  funds  invested  in  Government  bonds 
and  notes.  .  .  .’  (4) 

“  ‘But  the  credit  of  this  Government  must  be  maintained. 
The  only  certain  way  to  maintain  it  is  to  balance  the  budget. 
It  can  be  balanced  in  one  of  two  ways — ^by  increasing  taxes 
or  reducing  expenditures. 
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“  ‘We  have  increased  taxes  on  the  larger  incomes  and  on 
estates,  and  we  now  find  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  ex¬ 
pected  from  these  sources.  We  must  conclude  that  we  have 
gone  the  limit — if  not  too  far. 

“  ‘It  is  proposed  that  additional  revenue  be  secured  by 
either  lowering  the  income-tax  exemptions  or  levying  a  sales 
tax.  If  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  lower  the  exemptions.  But 
I  am  opposed  to  both  proposals.  The  budget  should  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  reducing  expenditures,  not  by  levying  more 
taxes.’  ”  (5) 

This  is  offered  as  “intelligent.”  Let’s  see.  We  have 
numbered  a  few  intelligent  points  for  illumination. 

(1)  The  value  of  our  Government  is  the  value  of  our 
entire  country  and  all  in  it,  every  State  and  hamlet,  and 
this  is  conservatively  estimated  at  400  billion  dollars, 
and  probably  worth  double  that,  dependent  upon  the 
“estimator.”  If  our  Government  is  endangered  through 
a  debt  of  35  billions  (with  some  more  to  come) ,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all, 
corporations  in  the  country  who  are  mortgaged 
(through  bonds)  to  100  per  cent  and  some  of  them 
to  300  per  cent  and  500  per  cent  of  their  actual  value? 
But  is  a  mortgage  of  35  against  400  a  desperate  condi- 
dition?  That  debt  (bonds)  is  backed  by  better  than 
12  to  1,  with  real  value — ^the  best  in  the  world. 

Secondly:  in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  good 
would  the  “tax-free  bond  of  State  or  county”  be  if 
our  Government  defaulted  ?  For  if  the  Government  de¬ 
faulted,  it  would  be  busted,  and  with  it  all  its  sub¬ 
divisions,  states  and  counties.  Our  Government  is 
perfectly  solvent ;  don’t  let  them  worry  you. 

(2)  Here  is  one  of  those  anomalies  that  is  no  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  business  men  or  to  our  age.  Our  money 
is  made  valuable  only  by  the  Government;  it  is  the 
stamp  of  Caesar  on  the  coin  which  gives  it  value,  not 
the  copper  in  the  coin.  So  if  the  Government  cannot 
longer  sell  bonds,  and  get  money  from  the  bankers  or 
investors  (for  whom  the  banks  act)  it  will  have  no 
money!  But  that  busted  Government  can  sell  bonds 
(mortgages)  to  banks,  and  the  banks  can  lend  money 
on  such  bonds — even  lend  it  back  to  the  Government. 
Where  do  the  banks  get  the  money  ?  And  if  the  banks 
can  use  these  Government  bonds  as  money  (and  collect 
interest  to  boot)  why  can’t  the  Government  issue  to 
itself  these  bonds,  and  then  issue  the  same  kind  of 
money  against  them  as  the  banks  do,  but  without  in¬ 
terest?  If  the  banks,  who  have  no  money  except  what 
they  get  from  the  Government,  can  do  this,  certainly 
the  Government  could  do  it.  What  a  beautiful  graft 
it  is  to  make  the  Government  borrow  its  own  money 
from  the  bankers  and  pay  them  interest  for  it!  How 
long  are  sensible  men  going  to  put  up  with  this  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  to  the  bankers? 

(3)  More  loose  thinking;  this  would  be  a  paper  loss 
at  most,  and  as  we  saw  above  far,  far  from  5  points. 

(4)  In  other  words,  the  (^vernment  guarantees 
(insures)  its  own  bonds.  If  this  be  “intelligent”  talk, 
let’s  have  some  nonsense. 

(5)  When  a  politician  advocates  a  reduction  in 
Government  expenses  we  can  only  feel  that  the  above 
suggestion  is  being  carried  out. 
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LABELING  BROKEN  GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  1,  1937. 

Notice  to  Packers  and  Distributors  of 
Canned  Grapefruit. 

REVAILING  trade  practice  and  consumer  under¬ 
standing  recognize  that  canned  grapefruit  consists 
largely  of  whole  sections.  To  insure  the  packing 
of  such  a  product,  most  canners  sort  out  the  broken 
sections,  can  them  separately,  and  sell  them  under 
labels  clearly  designating  the  product  as  broken  sec¬ 
tions.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  canners  are 
marketing  the  broken  articles  unqualifiedly  as  grape¬ 
fruit,  without  any  indication  that  it  consists  of  broken 
sections. 

Since  the  consumer  unquestionably  expects  to  receive 
largely  whole  segments  in  a  container  bearing  the  un¬ 
qualified  term  “Grapefruit”,  failure  to  label  cans  con¬ 
taining  essentially  broken  pieces  in  an  appropriate 
manner  must  be  regarded  as  misbranding  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is  also  misbranding  to  use 
vignettes  depicting  whole  segments  on  a  product  con¬ 
taining  a  material  proportion  of  broken  sections. 

This  announcement  is  issued  to  place  the  industry  on 
notice  that  shipments  of  broken  sections  should  be  in¬ 
formatively  labeled  and  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  misleading  pictorial  matter.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  designation  would  be  “Broken  Pieces”  or 
“Broken  Sections”  displayed  prominently  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  word  “Grapefruit”  wherever  it  appears 
on  the  label. 

The  standards  for  grades  of  canned  grapefruit 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
a  useful  guide  in  determining  what  goods  should  bear 
the  qualifying  statement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  27,  1937 — First  plantings  now  in 
full  bloom.  Should  make  normal  crop. 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — Sowing  two  to  three  weeks 
late.  Early  peas  are  up,  with  good  prospects  for  crop. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  May  1,  1937 — We  are  hoping  to  plant  the 
same  acreage  as  last  season,  but  due  to  the  wet  season,  have 
not  planted  over  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  These  plantings  were 
fully  two  weeks  late. 

WALDRON,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — All  planted  and  most  of  them 
up.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  vines  have  good  color.  It  has  been 
rainy  and  cool,  but  crop  is  making  progress. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  3,  1937 — Stand  not  perfect  but  better  than 
average.  Crop  late  but  looking  good.  See  no  reason  to  expect 
more  than  normal  crop.  Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  4,  1937 — Coming  along  fine,  although  they 
could  use  more  rain.  The  aphis  are  roosting  next  door.  We 
did  not  pack  last  year.  With  good  luck  we  should  have  a  good 
crop  this  year. 

RiDGBLY,  MD.,  May  1,  1937 — Ideal  weather  and  making  good 
growth.  Some  few  fields  show  poor  stands.  Very  bad  threat  of 
lice,  but  can’t  tell  amount  of  damage  at  this  time. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  April  28,  1937 — Planting  was  started  here 
on  April  15th.  Frequent  rains  have  hampered  seeding  to  a 
large  extent,  but  with  the  abundance  of  misture,  farmers  seem 
to  have  an  optimistic  outlook.  With  favorable  weather  from 
now  on  planting  here  should  be  completed  around  the  13th  of 
May. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINN.,  May  3,  1937 — Started  seeding  April  16th. 
First  peas  planted  are  now  up.  Have  about  one-third  of  acreage 
planted.  Plenty  of  moisture,  in  fact  too  much. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  April  27,  1937 — Not  planted  yet. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1937 — Will  have  300  acres;  now 
planting. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1937 — Planting  delayed  on  account  of 
wet  ground. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1937 — Planting  late  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rains.  Soil  in  fine  condition  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
Alaskas  should  have  been  in  the  ground  by  April  25th;  about 
half  planted  now.  Weather  has  now  been  clear  for  three  or 
four  days  and  planting  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1937 — Have  just  been  planted  in  this 
section.  Season  is  about  two  weeks  late.  Continuous  rains, 
which  have  only  let  up  for  the  past  three  days,  delayed  planting. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1937 — Same  acreage  as  1936; 
just  planting.  Season  a  week  to  ten  days  late. 

CELiNA,  OHIO,  May  1,  1937 — Our  season  has  been  extremely 
wet.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  seed  is  still  out  of  the 
ground  and  will  be  at  least  three  weeks  late  in  being  planted. 
Weather  also  has  been  cool  and  seed  in  the  ground  has  made 
very  little  progress. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  May  4,  1937 — Plantings  late;  too  wet.  Acre¬ 
age  normal. 


THE  DALLES,  ORE.,  April  27,  1937 — Growing  very  slowly ;  about 
two  weeks  late.  Need  warm  weather  to  bring  crop  out. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  normal;  condition  110 
per  cent. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  5,  1937 — Weather  conditions  favorable. 

NEW  FREEaxiM,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — We  have  approximately  the 
identical  acreage  as  in  1936.  Have  all  been  planted  and, 
we  think,  are  now  above  ground,  ranging  from  just  through  to 
possibly  four  inches  high.  Do  not  expect  any  blossoms  to  show 
until  about  two  to  three  weeks.  Germination  and  stand  are 
both  satisfactory. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — Just  coming  up.  Prospect  of  a 
normal  crop.  Same  acreage  as  last  year.  Farmers  were  willing 
to  contract  for  all  the  acreage  we  needed,  but  we  advanced  raw 
stock  prices  slightly  over  last  season.  Canners  in  Western  York 
County  and  Adams  County  report  more  difficulty  in  signing  up 
acreage. 

DAYTON,  WASH.,  April  29,  1937 — Spring  cold  and  wet.  Began 
planting  approximately  ten  days  later  than  in  1935  or  1936. 

MONTESANO,  WASH.,  April  29,  1937 — Spring  cold  and  very  wet. 
Have  done  no  planting  to  date.  First  plantings  will  be  at  least 
30  days  later  than  first  plantings  in  1935  or  1936. 

ATHENS,  wis.,  April  28,  1937 — Seeding  not  started  yet,  but 
owing  to  recent  rains,  the  land  is  in  the  best  condition  it  has 
been  in  several  years.  Expect  to  start  sowing  about  May  5th, 
with  normal  acreage. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Have  had  more  than  normal 
rainfall  and  plantings  are  late.  Have  about  40  per  cent  of 
our  Alaskas  planted  and  about  15  per  cent  Sweets.  Season  is 
about  10  days  later  than  normal. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — 90  per  cent  acreage.  Season  10 
days  earlier  than  last  year.  Soil  conditions  very  good  for  early 
plantings,  with  good  moisture  condition.  Abundance  of  rain 
the  past  10  days,  making  for  earlier  germination  and  healthy 
vine  growth. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Starting  to  plant  today; 
this  is  four  days  later  than  last  year,  but  the  weather  is  much 
more  favorable  and  the  land  in  much  better  shape.  While  we 
are  about  a  week  late,  we  are  not  concerned  a  great  deal,  as 
this  start  is  near  normal  for  us. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Practically  nothing  planted  yet, 
and  the  ground  still  very  wet  and  heavy.  Ordinarily  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  would  be  in  the  ground  by 
this  time,  and  a  search  of  the  records  for  at  least  25  years  back 
indicates  no  season  as  late  as  this,  although  28  years  ago  we 
had  a  season  approximately  as  late. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  2,  1937 — Planting  season  late;  10  per 
cent  of  acreage  in  ground  during  week  ending  April  17th.  Have 
been  held  up  since  then.  If  season  gets  too  late  for  this  terri¬ 
tory,  that  is  after  May  8th,  we  might  cancel  some  acreage,  as 
past  experience  has  shown  late  plantings  unsuccessful.  Plant¬ 
ing  resumed  today  at  noon.  Expect  to  put  bulk  of  acreage  in 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  Winter  seedings  poor.  Looks  as 
though  much  of  this  land  will  be  offered  for  canning  crops. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  April  26,  1937 — Acreage  about  normal.  Season 
about  15  days  late. 
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BEANS 


TOMATOES 


BLYTHE^^iLLE,  ARK.,  April  27,  1937 — Green  and  Wax:  Normal 
acreage;  all  planted.  Coming  out  of  the  ground.  Planting  10 
days  late. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  4,  1937 — Stringless:  Just  coming  through 
the  ground;  not  all  planted  yet.  Acreage  increased  a  little. 
Prospect  of  plenty  of  beetles. 


NOBLESVILX.E,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  Growers  are  reluctant  to  contract  large  acreage  on 
account  of  anticipated  lack  of  help  to  harvest  crop. 

WALDRON,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  is  below  normal.  Some 
plants  will  not  operate  in  our  section.  No  plants  have  been  set 
as  yet. 


RiDGELY,  MD.,  May  1,  1937 — Normal  acreage. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1937 — Green  Stringless  Refugee:  Will 
have  150  acres. 

Wax:  Will  have  20  acres. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1937 — Same  acreage  as  1936. 
Not  yet  planted. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  5,  1937 — Not  planted. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — Not  planted;  about  25  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage. 

CHETEK,  wis..  May  3,  1937 — Will  not  plant  until  May  20th. 
Crop  conditions  look  very  good  at  this  time.  Acreage  same  as 
1936. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  2,  1937 — No  planting  done  as  yet,  but 
prospects  look  favorable.  Swamps,  etc.,  are  full  and  enough 
moisture  to  start  crop  off  favorably. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  April  26,  1937 — Acreage  will  be  short  if  we 
cannot  get  labor  for  picking,  which  looks  doubtful  at  present 
time. 

CORN 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — Sweet:  Acreage  is  difficult 
to  contract  this  year.  We  attribute  this  to  crop  failure  in  1936, 
together  with  the  high  price  of  field  corn  at  this  time.  Price 
to  growers  of  white  corn  was  increased  $3.00  per  ton,  and  to 
date  our  acreage  is  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

WALDRON,  IND.,  May  3,  1937 — None  planted  in  this  section. 
Acreage  about  85  per  cent  of  normal.  Ground  is  too  wet  and 
cold  to  plant. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  April  28,  1937 — Scheduled  to  go  in  over  a 
two  to  three  week  period  starting  about  the  10th  of  May. 
Acreage  here  will  approximate  that  put  in  last  season,  but  with 
favorable  weather,  we  hope  for  a  much  larger  yield. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1937 — Will  have  650  acres;  not  yet 
planted. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  1,  1937 — With  much  effort  we  are  going 
to  get  practically  a  normal  acreage  on  all  our  products  except¬ 
ing  corn.  This  is  the  first  time  since  our  corn  plants  have  been 
in  operation  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  acreage 
as  desired.  Future  sales  have  been  unusually  heavy  and  we 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw  on  practically  all  items.  Our 
particular  trade  has  been  very  receptive  to  future  purchases. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  May  4,  1937 — Acreage  normal;  none  planted 
as  yet. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  normal. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — Sweet:  Just  a  very  few  of 
our  growers  took  a  chance  and  planted  some  corn  last  week. 
Expect  a  fair  amount  of  acreage  will  be  planted  this  week,  if 
the  weather  continues  favorable. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — Not  planted  as  yet.  Same  acre¬ 
age  contracted  for  as  last  season. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Planting  will  start  latter 
part  of  week. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Nothing  planted  as  yet,  nor 
will  there  be  for  several  weeks, 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  2,  1937— No  planting  done  but  pros¬ 
pects  look  favorable.  Enough  moisture  to  start  the  crops  off 
favorably. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  April  26,  1937 — Acreage  110  per  cent,  but  not 
as  much  as  anticipated,  due  to  difficulty  in  securing  acreage. 


BiKLlN,  MD,,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
than  1936.  No  plants  set  as  yet;  expect  them  to  be  scarce, 
especially  Georgia  plants.  Local  grown  plants  extremely  late; 
only  limited  quantity  of  seed  being  sowed  locally. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  4,  1937 — Starting  into  the  ground;  plant¬ 
ing  delayed  by  adverse  weather.  Acreage  somewhat  increased 
on  early  plants. 

RIDGLEY,  MD.,  May  1,  1937 — Just  sowing  seed. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  May  4,  1937 — Short  of  normal  acreage. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  3,  1937 — Acreage  90  per  cent. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  5,  1937 — None  planted. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  4,  1937 — Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  27,  1937— Spinach :  Crop  normal; 
pack  will  start  May  3rd.  Expect  largest  pack  on  record  for 
this  State. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  April  28,  1937— Pumpkin:  This  is  a  late 
crop.  At  the  present  time  have  slightly  more  acreage  con¬ 
tracted  than  at  the  same  time  last  season. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  May  1,  1937 — Spinach:  Season  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  wet.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  seed  is  still 
out  of  the  ground  and  will  be  at  least  three  weeks  late  in  being 
planted.  Weather  also  has  been  cool  and  seed  in  the  ground 
has  made  very  little  progress. 

THE  DALLE.S,  ORE.,  April  27,  1937 — Asparagus:  Growing  very 
slowly;  about  two  weeks  late.  Need  warm  weather  to  bring 
crop  out. 

Fruit:  This  past  month  have  had  mostly  rain  and  snow  every 
day.  All  fruit  trees  now  in  blossom;  about  two  weeks  later 
than  other  years,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  at  this  time.  Looks  like 
a  good  crop  on  all  fruits,  although  there  is  still  danger  from 
frost.  These  cool  rains  may  bring  heavy  frost  any  night  this 
month. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  3,  1937 — Cabbage:  Seed  just 
planted. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  2,  1937 — Beets:  No  planting  done  as 
yet,  but  prospects  look  favorable.  Enough  moisture  to  start 
the  crops  off  favorably. 
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*  High  Pressure 

Washer — Sorter— Scolder 

Removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  with* 
out  bruising  and  without  waste.  The  "rolling 
scold"  makes  a  surprising  difference  in  peeler 
eificiencv.  and  vield.  ^ 


Peerless  Juice  and  Puip  Filier 

Peerless  Juice  Filler  equipped  with  new  style 
valves  that  never  drip  or  miss.  Every  can 
filled  exactly  as  you  want  it.  Made  in  several 
sizes  for  any  speed  up  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


The  big  profits  ore  made  with  zeal  quality  products.  For  the  canning 
of  high  quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  catsup,  chili  sauce  and  any  other  food 
products,  Sprague-Sells  modern  machinery  will  assure  you  outstanding 
results. 

Shown  on  this  page  are  but  a  few  of  our  efficient  and  economical 
machines  for  tomato  canning;  the  complete  line  is  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  General  Catalog  No.  400.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
for  your  copy  today. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  (Sprogue-SelU  Division) 

I  Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 
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FIELD  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 

Collateral  or  No  Collateral 

hy  H.  S.  Yohe 

In  Charge,  Administration  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1937 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


DISINTERESTED  CUSTODIAN  PRINCIPLE 
RECOGNIZED  BY  COURTS 

The  principle  of  disinterested  custodianship  has  been 
repeatedly  recognized  by  the  courts,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interests,  the  law  wisely  inter¬ 
poses.  It  acts  not  on  the  possibility,  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  sense  of  that  duty  may  prevail  over  the  motives 
of  self-interest,  but  it  provides  against  the  probability 
in  many  cases,  and  the  danger  in  all  cases,  that  the 
dictates  of  self-interest  will  exercise  a  predominant 
influence,  and  supersede  that  of  duty.”  In  a  New  Jersey 
case  the  principle  was  stated  thus:  “So  jealous  is  the 
law  upon  this  point  that  trustee  may  not  put  himself 
in  a  position  in  which  to  be  honest  must  be  a  strain 
on  him.” 

Obviously,  the  person  who  is  seeking  credit,  and 
offering  stored  agricultural  commodities  as  collateral, 
is  not  a  disinterested  custodian,  and  neither  is  he  free 
from  that  conflict  of  interests  to  which  the  Supreme 
Court  referred  in  the  quotation  above  cited.  As  has 
many  times  happened,  a  borrower  who  attempts  to 
serve  as  the  custodian  of  the  collateral  places  himself 
in  the  position  where  “the  dictates  of  self-interest  will 
exercise  a  predominant  influence  and  supersede  that  of 
duty.” 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  the  establishment 
between  the  storer  of  goods  and  the  warehouseman  of 
a  relationship  of  bailor  and  bailee,  and  of  complete  in¬ 
dependence  between  the  storer  and  the  warehouseman 
and  his  agents,  becomes  all  the  more  indispensable. 

These  preliminary  observations,  which  apply  to  the 
warehousing  of  agricultural  products  in  the  sense  that 
the  public,  the  banking  fraternity,  and  the  courts  gen¬ 
erally  think  of  warehousing  of  products  that  are  to  be 
used  as  collateral  for  credit  purposes,  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  consideration  of  fleld  warehousing.  The 
same  requirements  must  be  observed  if  a  field  ware¬ 
house  receipt  is  to  stand  the  acid  test  to  which  it  will 
be  subjected  if  a  question  is  raised  as  to  its  validity 
as  collateral. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 

What  is  field  warehousing  In  the  last  five  years 
much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Some  writers 
have  approached  the  subject  as  though  they  had  found 
a  wholly  new  method  of  financing  crops  while  in  stor¬ 
age  awaiting  demand;  still  others  as  though  they  had 
found  a  formula  for  financing  in  a  big  way  a  man  who 
is  entitled  to  little  if  any  credit.  A  few  writers  have 
used  the  subject  as  a  vehicle  to  attack  other  approved 


methods  of  warehousing  because  those  methods  di¬ 
verted  revenue  from  those  making  the  attack.  Other 
articles  that  were  ostensibly  about  field  warehousing 
gave  the  uninitiated  and  uninformed  little  basic  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  but  have  complained  of  alleged 
evils  in  subsidiary  warehousing,  quite  ignoring  the  fact 
that  subsidiary  warehousing  is  authorized  by  statute 
and  has  met  with  court  sanction  in  a  number  of  States. 
Some  of  the  authors  who  complained  about  subsidiary 
warehousing  ignored  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
were  engaged  in  a  subsidiary  warehouse  operation. 
Many  of  the  articles  on  the  subject  had  the  earmarks 
of  super-salesmanship,  and  an  attempt  to  promote  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  shoe  string. 

In  all  that  has  been  written  about  field  warehousing 
it  is  regrettable  that  so  few  articles  are  really  informa¬ 
tive  as  to  basic  facts  that  are  essential  to  the  patrons 
of  warehousemen  and  to  the  lenders  who  wish  to  make 
sound  commodity  loans.  From  many  articles  that  have 
appeared  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  draw  the  es¬ 
sential  principles.  Even  those  who  conscientiously 
seek  dependable  information  have  been  confused. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  GOVERNED  BY  PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSE  PRINCIPLES 

There  is  nothing  new  or  mysterious  about  field  ware¬ 
housing.  Reference  to  decisions  of  courts  show  that 
the  subject  has  been  before  the  courts  for  the  last  40 
years,  if  not  longer. 

The  principles  involved  in  public  warehousing  in  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  are  well  known. 
They  have  been  established  by  a  long  line  of  judicial 
decisions.  Field  warehousing,  being  but  an  off-shoot 
of  public  warehousing,  is  governed  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  and  finance.  In  the  apparent  attempt  to 
advance  the  theory  that  a  new  method  of  financing  has 
been  developed,  no  claim  is  made  that  new  principles 
have  been  developed.  Rather,  the  claim  is  made  that 
new  procedures  and  methods  have  been  originated. 

It  is  an  apparent  attempt  to  short-cut  established 
rules  and  principles,  while  at  the  same  time  professing 
that  the  established  rules  and  principles  of  public  ware¬ 
housing  are  being  observed  in  everyday  operation.  To 
the  extent  that  these  make-believe  observations  and 
short-cuts  and  shams  are  injected  into  field  warehous¬ 
ing,  to  that  extent  are  the  warehouse  operations  and 
the  warehouse  receipts  issued  thereunder  likely  to  fail 
when  a  real  legal  test  is  applied. 

Field  warehousing  is  a  plan  to  store  on  the  premises 
of  the  owner  the  very  products  on  which  he  desires  to 
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BUILT  RIGHT 

■IIIB  The  new  ^ic  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre- 

cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
I  all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 

m  nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

%  Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 

machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

H  Rockford  Drilling  Mach- 

ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at  f 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Sie  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  3uC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lUMiinriEiD*  Westminster,  J^d. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
S  I  LKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 


JUST  THE 
BOILER 
for 


CANNERIES 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 
and 


OPERATE 


ESTABLISHED— 1862 


PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 
DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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effect  a  loan  at  the  least  cost  to  himself.  The  motive 
back  of  any  field-warehousing  arrangement,  as  far  as 
the  storer  is  concerned,  is  a  desire  on  his  part  to  en¬ 
large  his  credit.  In  other  words,  he  endeavors  to  place 
his  products  in  a  position  that  will  enable  him  to  pledge 
them  as  collateral  to  a  loan.  Almost  without  exception 
as  soon  as  the  credit  need  passes  the  field-warehouse 
arrangement  also  passes. 

Placing  the  products  in  a  credit  or  collateral  position 
could  be  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  storage  in  a 
public  warehouse,  but  there  might  not  be  a  public  ware¬ 
house  in  the  town  in  which  the  owner  of  the  products 
operates.  Moreover,  the  owner  of  the  products  fre¬ 
quently  owns  or  controls  a  warehouse  or  storage  facil¬ 
ity.  The  very  nature  of  his  business  frequently  obliges 
him  to  have  storage  facilities.  Naturally  he  wants  to 
use  them  to  greatest  advantage.  Again,  he  may  wish 
to  avoid  unnecessary  freight  hauls.  Further,  he  may 
feel  that  he  can  make  sales  and  shipments  to  greater 
advantage  from  his  own  warehouse  facility  than  from 
some  other  warehouse. 

Field  warehousing  is  seldom  resorted  to  except  by 
merchandisers  or  processors  of  products.  Therefore, 
growers  of  agricultural  products  do  not  use  this  system 
of  warehousing  as  individual  producers.  They  gener¬ 
ally  store  in  public  warehouses  if  they  wish  to  use 
warehouse  receipts  for  financing  purposes.  However, 
a  group  of  growers  such  as  a  cooperative  association 
may  use  field  warehousing,  but  only  when  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  a  warehouse  of  its  own  that  it  desires  to  use. 

The  principal  users  of  field  warehousing  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field  are  canners  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
some  grain  merchants  who  have  their  own  elevators, 
crushers  of  cottonseed,  a  few  sugar  and  rice  dealers, 
and  some  growers’  cooperative  associations  whose 
members  produce  grain  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  or  other  purposes. 

In  a  field-warehousing  plan  that  will  stand  the  crucial 
test,  the  merchant  (or  the  growers’  association)  leases 
his  warehouse  to  a  party  who  is  in  no  way  interested 
in  or  related  to  the  merchant  (or  the  growers’  associa¬ 
tion),  to  operate  it  as  a  public  warehouse.  The  lessee 
takes  complete  charge  and  control  of  the  building  by 
virtue  of  a  valid  lease.  He  receives  the  lessor’s  prod¬ 
ucts  in  storage  just  as  he  would  receive  the  products 
of  a  farmer  or  any  other  storer.  In  other  words,  the 
lessee  —  the  warehouseman  —  must  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  operations  of  the  warehouse.  The 
only  relation  between  the  warehouseman  and  the  owner 
of  the  warehouse  should  be  that  of  lessor  and  lessee, 
and  bailor  and  bailee  if  the  lessor  stores  products  in 
the  warehouse. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  warehouseman  who  operates  in  some  city  to  lease  a 
number  of  warehouses  at  a  number  of  different  points 
throughout  a  State,  or  several  States,  and  operate  these 
on  the  principle  of  field  warehousing. 

Field  warehousing  is  sound  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken  scrupulously  to  establish  and  to  maintain  the 
relationship  of  bailor  and  bailee.  This  means  a  meticu¬ 
lous  observance  of  all  the  legal  requisites  essential  to 
such  a  relation.  Short-cuts  on  the  plea  of  lowering 
costs  have  no  place  in  field  warehousing.  The  principle 
of  disinterested  custodianship  must  be  strictly  ob¬ 


served.  It  will  not  do  for  a  warehouseman  to  lease  a 
building  and  then  let  the  lessor  or  employees  of  the 
lessor  who  may  wish  to  store  therein  run  the  ware¬ 
house  and  conduct  it  just  the  same  as  before  the  lease 
arrangement  was  made. 

In  sound  field  warehousing  the  lessee  must  exercise 
complete  control  and  dominion  at  all  times  over  the 
warehouse  and  the  products  stored  therein.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  lessor  must  be  denied 
access  to  the  warehouse  at  all  times,  but  it  does  mean 
that  he  must  be  denied  access  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  lessee  or  his  duly  constituted  agent,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  public  warehouses.  The  mere  leasing  of 
premises  to  another  who  represents  himself  as  a  ware¬ 
houseman  and  as  in  charge  of  the  building  will  not  in 
itself  suffice.  And  recording  of  the  lease,  even  if  there 
is  a  statutory  requirement  for  the  recordation,  in  and 
of  itself  will  not  give  validity  to  the  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts.  Recording  to  only  an  attempt  to  give  notice 
that  the  premises  have  temporarily  passed  from  the 
real  owner  to  another.  But  if  the  recording  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  such  recordation  is  not  even  constructive 
notice. 

In  sound  field  warehousing  the  warehouseman  must 
take  and  must  maintain  actual  possession  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  goods  at  all  times.  Such  possession  must 
be  exclusive  and  unequivocal,  and  open  and  notorious, 
so  that  other  creditors  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  may 
not  be  misled.  A  sufficient  number  of  signs  of  such  size 
as  readily  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  public,  clearly 
indicating  that  the  premises  are  in  the  control  of  the 
warehouseman,  must  be  placed  inside  and  outside  the 
buildings  or  premises.  They  should  appear  at  all  points 
of  entry  and  exit  to  the  premises. 

But  all  the  leases,  recorded  or  not,  and  all  the  signs, 
large  or  small,  inside  and  outside  of  the  warehouse,  will 
not  serve  to  save  the  receipts  from  fatal  legal  attack 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  collateral  and  supplemental 
agreements  existed  between  the  warehouseman  and 
the  owner  of  the  property,  which  were  in  violation  of 
well-established  legal  principles.  Again,  if  at  any  time 
the  validity  of  the  receipts  should  be  attacked  it  would 
probably  be  disastrous  if  it  could  be  established  that 
the  storer  whose  receipts  are  in  question  had  a  key 
that  permitted  him  free  access  to  the  warehouse. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the 
lender  as  holder  of  such  collateral  if  it  were  shown,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  storer  not  only  had  a 
key  to  the  warehouse,  but  that  he  entered  at  his 
pleasure,  and  sampled  and  inspected  the  goods  in  the 
presence  of  prospective  buyers,  when  neither  the  ware¬ 
houseman  nor  his  local  custodian  was  present.  That  is 
not  the  kind  of  open,  notorious,  unequivocal,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  control  that  the  law  contemplates. 

The  words  used  by  a  court  in  an  outstanding  case 
may  not  be  passed  over  lightly: 

“Delivery  of  possession  is  of  the  very  life  of  the  pledge.  No 
mere  agreements  respecting  possession  can  create  it.  The  con¬ 
tract  of  pledge  cannot  exist  outside  of  the  fact  of  change  of 
possession.  The  pledgor  must  dispossess  himself  openly,  com¬ 
pletely,  unequivocally,  and  ‘without  deceptive  combination  which 
lead  third  persons  into  error  as  to  the  real  possessor  of  the 
thing,’  and  the  pledgee  must  take  and  maintain  an  open,  exclu¬ 
sive,  and  unequivocal  possession.” 


May  10, 19S7 


WHY  PACK  ENTIRELY  BY  HAND? 

When  a  Substantial  Reduction  in  operating  Cost  is  possible  with  a 

“MASTER  BUILT”  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER  MUm 


CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH 
ADJUSTABLE  FILLING 
HOPPER— THEN  GRAVITY  DOES 
95%  OF  THE  JOB. 

FURNISHED  WITH  FLAT  TOP  OR 
RECESSED  BOWL,  BOTH  EASILY 
REMOVED  AND  CHANGED 
FOR  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  CANS 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ALL  SIZES 
CARRIED 

Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  for  a 
large  variety  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  String 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Berries,  Kraut,  etc. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
200-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Intermonntain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP., 


CEDARBURG, 
WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Landreths’  Seeds 


If  you  need  seed  of  any  variety 
for  this  Springs  planting,  write 
us  and  let  us  quote  you. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


Business  Established  1784 


153  Years  In  Business 


Protect  Your 
Anticipated  Profits! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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In  another  celebrated  case  the  court  said: 

“The  general  law  of  pledging  requires  possession  and  cannot 
exist  without  it.  *  *  *  Merely  colorable  or  constructive  change 
of  possession  accomplishes  nothing  in  favor  of  a  pledge.  There 
must  be  open,  visible,  unequivocal  change  of  possession  mani¬ 
fested  by  such  substantial  outward  signs  as  to  make  it  evident 
to  the  world  that  the  control  of  the  owner  has  wholly  ceased, 
and  that  another  has  acquired;  and  is  openly  exercising  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  the  property.” 

There  is  no  room  for  make-believe,  pretense  or  sham 
in  field  warehousing.  No  stronger  language  could  be 
used  to  condemn  an  intent  to  make  one  believe  that  a 
disinterested  custody  existed  when  it  did  not  in  fact, 
than  was  used  in  a  celebrated  case  in  which  the  court 
said: 

“There  was  really  no  delivery  and  no  change  of  possession, 
continuous  or  otherwise.  The  alleged  change  was  a  mere  pre¬ 
tense,  a  sham.” 

Nor  is  the  collateral  value  of  receipts  improved  by  a 
statement  thereon  that  they  are  issued  in  conformity 
with  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act.  That  Act 
has  no  administrative  provisions.  It  relates  merely  to 
the  form  of  the  receipt  to  be  issued.  Even  when  a 
receipt  complies  in  every  respect  with  that  Act  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  from  a  collateral  standpoint.  In 
fact,  a  receipt  issued  in  full  compliance  with  that 
statute  ordinarily  fails  completely  to  give  information 
to  the  lender  as  to  what  the  commodity  is  that  the 
receipt  represents,  or  its  condition,  or  quality,  or 
quantity. 

Each  lot  of  goods  covered  by  a  receipt,  unless  stored 
on  a  fungible  basis,  must  be  segregated  from  goods  of 
others,  including  other  goods  of  the  owner,  and  the 
lots  must  be  so  marked  as  to  permit  identification 
readily  on  the  basis  of  the  information  appearing  on 
the  warehouse  receipt. 

Warehouse  receipts  must  be  issued  by  a  party  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  customer.  This  does  not  mean  the  mere 
perfunctory  signing  of  warehouse  receipts  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  other  official  of  a  warehouse  company.  A  re¬ 
ceipt  is  issued  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  warehouse¬ 
man,  whether  he  be  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or 
corporation.  It  is  the  warehouseman  as  such  who  must 
issue  the  receipts.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  cus¬ 
todian  and  the  only  custodian  of  the  goods,  and  his 
warehouse  receipts  represent  that  he  alone  is  the  cus¬ 
todian.  Therefore,  regardless  of  legal  fictions,  sound 
business  principles  dictate  that  he  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  storer,  and  in  no  way  related  to  the 
storer  financially,  by  stock  ownership  in  a  storing  cor¬ 
poration,  or  by  virtue  of  interlocking  directorates  or 
officials,  or  by  blood  or  kin  relationships. 

THE  CUSTODIAN 

Who  may  be  a  custodian?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Anyone  who  is  competent  to  care  for  the  goods  that 
are  to  be  stored,  who  is  honest,  and  who  is  independent 
of  the  storer  in  every  sense. 

When  a  warehouseman  operates  more  than  one  field 
warehouse  he  uses  at  each  building  or  warehouse  a 
custodian  who  is  supposed  to  be  his  agent,  and  his  only. 
This  custodian  is  the  key  man.  He  may  make  or  defeat 
the  whole  operation.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  be 
as  free  and  disinterested  of  any  storer  as  the  ware¬ 
houseman  himself.  The  degree  to  which  he  is  disin¬ 


terested  may  determine  the  validity  of  the  receipts 
themselves. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  a  custodian?  These 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  out¬ 
lined  in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  No. 
136,  (B.  A.  E.),  Sections  5  and  6,  issued  September, 
1932.  After  years  of  experience  in  this  field  and  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  what  actually  takes  place  in  every¬ 
day  operation  in  field  warehousing,  and  after  careful 
and  exhaustive  study  of  adjudicated  cases,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  convinced  that  these  requirements  are  the 
minimum  that  should  be  exacted.  Anything  short  of 
that  is  fraught  with  danger. 

It  is  always  highly  important  that  the  custodian 
arrangement  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  the  custodian 
is  the  key  man.  He  is  the  man  who  controls.  If  he 
fails,  all  fails.  No  lender  can  afford  to  take  any  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  subject  unless  they  be  by  wholly 
disinterested  parties  who  are  competent  to  investigate. 
Repeatedly  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  the 
impression  under  certain  field-warehousing  set-ups 
that  the  custodian  is  independent  of  the  borrower  and 
that  he  is  solely  the  warehouseman’s  own  employee. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  print: 

“Loans  secured  by  field  warehouse  receipts  covering  currently 
salable  merchandise  are  made  by  many  large  commercial  banks. 
The  bank  cannot  take  physical  charge  of  the  goods  offered  as 
collateral,  so  some  device  is  needed  to  give  the  bank  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise.  Field  warehousing  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  of  getting  this  protection  by  providing  a  way 
of  placing  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  disinterested  and  inde¬ 
pendent  third  party.  The  third  party  in  this  case  is  the  ware¬ 
house  company  operating  what  is  known  as  ‘field  ware¬ 
houses.’  *  *  * 

“Goods  and  chattels  are  in  the  possession  and  charge  of  the 
warehouse  company  which  maintains  a  custodian  on  the 
premises  where  the  goods  are  stored.  This  custodian  is  properly 
bonded  and  supervised  by  the  warehouse  company.” 

The  word  “device”  here  is  in  itself  suggestive.  Web¬ 
ster  defines  it  as  “anything  fanciful  and  ingeniously 
conceived,  a  scheme.”  No  device  is  needed  to  give  the 
banker  protection  for  the  merchandise.  Public  ware¬ 
housing  has  been  in  existence  for  years  and  generally 
gives  a  degree  of  disinterested  custodianship  equal  to 
the  best  system  of  field  warehousing. 

The  custodian  is  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  any 
field  warehousing  operation.  To  say  that  he  is  bonded 
and  is  supervised  by  the  warehouse  company  does  not 
lend  any  more  weight  to  the  legality  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  nor  does  it  establish  that  he  is  a  proper  person 
to  serve  as  custodian. 

Bonding  at  its  best  is  a  relative  term.  But  it  might 
be  well  to  scrutinize  the  terms  of  the  bond  to  see  what 
it  covers,  in  whose  favor  it  runs,  under  what  conditions 
the  holder  of  the  receipt  can  recover,  whether  the 
surety  is  financially  responsible,  whether  one  might  be 
obliged  to  incur  heavy  expense  or  even  a  trip  abroad 
in  trying  to  recover,  the  maximum  amount  of  recovery 
possible,  and  how  many  operations  of  the  same  ware¬ 
houseman  are  subject  to  the  same  bond. 

It  is  always  in  order  to  investigate  the  custodian 
carefully.  "^AHiat  does  he  know  about  caring  for  the 
goods  in  storage?  What  is  his  reputation?  What  has 
been  his  past  connection?  Has  he  been  in  the  employ 

(Contvmed  on  page  34) 


(JRCO  machinery  for  packing  stringless  beans— from  the  first 
cleaning  operation  to  the  filling  of  cans  and  sliipping— brings  to 
the  canner  many  exclusive  features  that  increase  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  lower  the  cost  of  operation — particularly  in  the 
complete  line  of  Snippers — in  the  CRCO  Graders — and  in  the 


CRCO  ASPARAGUS  STYLE  FILLER 


CRCO  BEAN  SNIPPERS 


CRCO  GREEN  BEAN  GRADER 


Uniformity  for  Profit 


NstionsI  Pickliny  CucumbGrs — Smooth,  symmetrical  and  uni¬ 
form.  Thick  at  both  ends.  Uniform  blocky  shape  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  Developed  under  the  supervision  of  The  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  and  grown  by  us  at  Rocky  Ford. 


Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  and  others. 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford  -  Connecticut 


May  10, 1937 


The  Best  of  Everything  for  Stringless 


pack  of  stringless  beans,  investigate  the  CRCO  Line. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PEA  CANNING  MACHINERY 

Dusters  Rod  Washers  Picking:  Tables  Fillers 

Sprayers  Shakers  Pre  Graders  Labeling  Machines 

Cleaners  Trucks  Junior  Graders  Boxers 

Graders  Conveyors  Unit  Graders  Stitchers 

Snippers  Blevators  Hoppers  Sealing  Machines 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Bean  Machinery  No.  1 


CRCO  BEAN  SHAKER 


CRCO  PRE-GRADER 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  falls,  n.  y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chish(dni-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WHAT  CAUSES  LOW  PRICES  IN 
THE  TRI-STATES 

Letters  in  Answer  To:  ^^What  Do  You  Think 


Delaware,  April  28,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  have  been  following  with  interest  your  reference 
to  market  conditions  in  the  Tri-States,  also  your  name- 
on-the-label  ideas. 

In  reference  to  the  market  situation,  it  surely  is  time 
canners  refused  the  one  cent  and  fraction  of  a  cent 
price  increases,  and  insisted  on  21/2  cent  changes  in 
the  market.  What  does  a  cent  a  dozen  advance  amount 
to,  to  a  canner  with  practically  a  year’s  carrying  charge 
on  his  spot  stocks?  Labor  would  laugh  at  a  canner 
offering  1  cent  per  hour  wage  increase,  so  similarly 
canners  should  pass  the  laugh  on  to  a  buyer  dealing 
in  fractions. 

Canners  should  get  all  the  information  possible  on 
size  of  packs  and  rate  of  consumption  and  base  their 
prices  accordingly.  No  doubt  more  canners  have  lost 
money  through  ungrounded  fear  by  selling  their  goods 
when  in  a  depressed  mood,  than  have  those  canners 
who  made  money  by  holding  their  goods  for  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  Then,  too,  canners  should  understand  that, 
for  instance,  when  they  refuse  to  sell  standard  toma¬ 
toes  for  less  than  75  cents,  the  market  will  advance  to 
that  figure.  This  may  cause  a  lull  in  buying  until 
buyers  are  convinced  all  canners  are  holding  for  a 
higher  price.  This  buying  lull  is  sometimes  confusing, 
giving  shortsighted  sellers  the  impression  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  weaker,  when  in  reality  it  is  strengthening. 

Regarding  your  name-on-the-label  ideas,  isn’t  it  true 
that  buyers  want  canned  foods  code-marked  so  that  any 
complaint  may  be  traced,  but  do  not  want  the  canner’s 
name  to  appear  on  the  label  as  packer  for  fear  the 
canner  will  get  the  advertising  benefit  of  a  good  quality 
product? 

In  this  country  of  free  speech  it  is  fortunate  your 
office  does  not  have  a  strict  censor.  What  a  twisted 
lop-sided  mind  a  canner  would  have  if  he  heard  only 
the  buyer’s  side  all  the  time!  He  would  soon  feel  he 
would  be  lucky  to  get  rid  of  his  goods  without  himself 
paying  the  freight. 

Yours  very  truly.” 

May  1st,  1937. 

The  canners  of  this  country  seem  to  be  definitely 
divided  into  two  classes — one  class  are  able  to  and  do 
finance  themselves;  the  other  class  cannot,  and  do  not 
finance  themselves. 

That  group  who  are  able  to  finance  themselves 
usually  pack  other  lines  (than  tomatoes)  and  in  many 
cases  manufacture  some  of  their  supplies.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  want  tomatoes  along  with  other  goods  delivered, 
so  this  group  of  canners  pack  tomatoes  not  for  profit, 


but  just  because  their  trade  demands  tomatoes  along 
with  other  goods.  This  group  makes  up  their  loss  or 
lack  of  profit  on  tomatoes,  on  one  or  more  of  the  other 
lines  of  goods  they  pack,  or  on  supplies  manufactured. 

Now  why  should  not  this  group  of  canners  be  able 
to  make  a  legitimate  profit  on  tomatoes,  the  same  as 
on  any  other  kind  of  goods  packed?  In  my  opinion, 
the  root  of  this  evil  eminates  from  the  group  of  can¬ 
ners  not  financially  able  to  back  up  their  operations, 
who  hap-hazardly  get  themselves  financed,  hap¬ 
hazardly  pack  their  goods,  and  sell  them  in  the  same 
manner — without  any  “say”  of  their  own,  and  unless 
Dame  Nature  steps  in,  without  any  profit. 

Furthermore,  this  “hit  or  miss”  method  of  canning 
tomatoes  makes  for  poor  quality,  too.  What  incentive 
has  a  canner  to  pack  quality  goods  if  he  does  not  have 
the  control  of  his  own  operations?  He  no  doubt 
reasons — “why  try  to  pack  a  quality  product  when  my 
futures  are  sold  at  such  a  low  price,  and  it  is  a  gamble 
what  I  will  get  for  any  of  them.”  Many  canners  of 
this  type  have  no  idea  how  to  figure  their  costs — ^this 
being  done  in  the  same  hap-hazard  way,  or  perhaps  he 
is  engaged  in  some  other  business  and  his  “cannery” 
is  only  a  side  line.  I  like  that  word  “hap-hazard”  as 
applied  to  the  group  of  which  I  am  now  talking — it 
seems  to  fit  them  like  a  glove. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  all  tomato  canners  suffer  from 
those  low  prices,  year  after  year.  Ask  yourselves  this 
question:  Who  establishes  these  prices?  Can  you 
answer  it?  My  answer  is — the  financing  broker 
establishes  it,  for  in  most  cases  he  is  a  BUYER  as  well, 
buying  for  his  own  account  for  speculation. 

The  small,  under-financed  canner  is  the  prey  of  the 
speculator-broker  or  buying  broker,  and  the  speculator 
waxes  fat  on  the  gullibility  of  the  weak  and  misguided. 
Transactions  made  with  these  little  canners  at  below 
cost  are  used  as  a  basis  to  beat  down  the  market  for 
the  buying  broker’s  own  personal  gain. 

After  all,  there  are  some  real  brains  in  the  canning 
industry,  and  there  are  some  poor,  misguided  brothers, 
too.  These  misguided  brothers  should  be  led  out  into 
the  light  one  way  or  another.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is  we  cannot  depend  on  the  Golden  Rule  to 
function — sterner  means  must  be  used. 

I’ve  been  fetched  up  among  these  small  canners  who 
pack  on  a  “shoe  string,”  and  even  the  “shoe  string” 
furnished  them  by  a  financing  broker.  The  evils  which 
arise  from  this  type  of  operation  are  legion  and  far- 
reaching. 

But  what  good  raving  about  it,  and  doing  nothing 
constructive  toward  a  remedy?  The  canners  of  this 
country  represent  a  fine  group  whose  combined 
strength  could  uproot  this  evil  in  our  midst. 
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I  believe  there  should  be  established  by  our  Federal 
Government  certain  specifications  and  standards  for 
canned  food  factories  that  would  be  so  rigid  as  to  keep 
out  “fly-by-night”  canners  who  use  any  old  kind  of  a 
building  from  a  wood-shed  to  a  lean-to  for  packing 
food — for  human  consumption  mind  you!  All  this 
would-be  canner  needs  is  a  roof  and  some  second-hand 
machinery,  and,  of  course,  someone  to  finance  him. 

I  should  welcome  being  one  of  a  group  to  go  to 
headquarters — The  Federal  Government,  for  advise 
and  guidance  along  these  lines. 

Transportation  has  changed  our  entire  civilization, 
brought  the  consumer  of  canned  foods  close  to  the 
factory.  Advertising  by  reputable  concerns  is  putting 
valuable  information  in  her  hands.  The  housewife  to¬ 
day  wants  to  know  in  what  kind  of  a  factory  the  canned 
food  she  buys  for  her  family  is  packed,  whether  it  is 
sanitary,  whether  it  is  operated  in  conformity  with 
Pure  Food  Laws,  and  she  is  finding  out.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  our  housewives  are  going  to  know  posi¬ 
tively  just  how  the  canned  foods  she  buys  are  packed, 
and  that  means  the  “shoe-string”  canner  will  be  out — 
there  will  be  no  market  for  his  goods. 

But,  in  the  intervening  years,  CANNERS,  are  you 
satisfied  to  go  on  packing  tomatoes  and  selling  them 
below  cost?  We  are  not  living  today  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  “fly-by-night”  canner  is  doomed,  but  it  may 
take  years  to  entirely  eliminate  this  evil  unless  some 
concerted  action  is  taken.  Why  prolong  the  orgy  of 
below-cost  prices  any  longer? 

First,  Launch  a  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
specifications  for  factories  where  FOOD  FOR  HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION  is  packed,  to  such  a  high  level  that 
any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  must  do  their 
own  financing — but  after  launching  the  movement — 
SEE  IT  THROUGH. 

Second,  Outlaw  the  Financing,  Speculating,  Buying 
Broker. 

“PROGRESSIVE”. 

E.  S.  Maryland,  May  3,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

It  certainly  appears  that  you  have  started  something 
now.  I’ve  been  a  regular  reader  of  your  The  Canning 
Trade  over  a  considerable  number  of  years.  I’ve  heard 
you  say  so  much  about  Tri-State  Canner  Salesmanship 
that  I’ve  felt  sometimes  like  talking  back  to  you. 

However,  let  me  say  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not  blame 
you  in  any  measure  for  the  market  conditions  which 
make  the  Tri-State  community  a  hissing  and  a  by-word 
among  the  canning  fraternities  of  the  country. 

You  have  talked  about  every  phase  of  the  canning 
and  marketing  problems  of  canners.  You  talked  about 
politics  and  money.  We  don’t  always  agree  with  you, 
but  we’ve  got  no  quarrel.  You’ve  talked  about  peace, 
war,  prosperity  and  poverty.  You’ve  dissertated  on 
science  and  philosophy.  You  have  preached  morality 
and  religion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  quarrel  with  you  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  practically  every  one  of  us 
that  you  have  consistently  striven  to  lead  us  into  better 
understandings  and  consequently  better  conditions. 


The  prices  at  which  Tri-State  canned  foods  are  being 
marketed  is  evidence  that  there  is  plenty  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  sharp  criticisms  which  you  may  have  some¬ 
times  made,  however,  little  they  may  have  been  heeded 
by  us,  but,  “What’s  the  Matter  with  the  Tri-Staters” 
appears  calculated  to  get  “even  Tri-State  canners 
started  thinking.” 

Now  we  do  not  claim  any  salesmanship  ability  above 
the  most  mediocre.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conscienti¬ 
ously  advise  others.  We  do  think  something  ought  to 
be  done  by  every  one  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
We  are  doing  our  “Bit”.  We,  therefore,  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  we  do  contribute  in  a  very  positive,  though 
on  account  of  its  isolation,  apparently,  ineffective  way, 
to  the  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  canned  tomato 
prices  which  would  return  to  us,  and  to  all  other  can¬ 
ners,  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that,  even  the  consumers 
of  our  foods  would  concede  was  our  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  and  right.  And  this  is  how  we  are  doing  it : 

When  we  finished  packing  in  1936,  we  sold  a  fraction 
less  than  12  per  cent  of  our  pack.  We  were  not  willing 
to  take  the  going  prices  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
conditions  as  you  presented  them  in  The  Canning 
Trade,  and  as  we  understood  them. 

We  then  closed  our  warehouses,  set  a  price  on  our 
stock  and  waited  for  the  market  to  come  up  to  our  idea 
of  price.  It  has  not  done  so  yet,  though  it’s  apparently 
about  ready  to  do  so  and  possibly  beyond.  We  still 
have  the  goods.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  for  the 
price  to  have  advanced  to  a  figure,  not  exorbitant,  but 
enough  to  have  shown  a  fair  profit,  if  every  one  had 
done  exactly  what  we  did? 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  that  good 
business  men  (?)  indulge  in,  is  the  custom  followed  by 
so  many  canners  of  selling  a  considerable  block  of  their 
pack  long  before  the  fruit  has  ever  been  produced,  at 
prices  which  they  themselves  admit  cannot  possibly 
show  them  any  profit,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  some 
money  with  which  to  pack  more  goods,  in  the  hope  of 
making  some  money  on  them. 

Such  a  canner  stacks  the  cards,  not  only  against 
himself,  but,  against  the  whole  industry,  and  believe 
you  me,  if  I  was  the  guy  they  looked  to  for  finance  they 
would  have  to  show  me  a  better  proposition  than  that. 

However,  nothing  I  can  say,  nothing  you  can  say, 
nothing  our  splendid  canners  associations  can  say  can 
correct  these  conditions,  and  I  did  not  set  out  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  remedy,  yet,  “What’s  the  Matter  with  Tri- 
Staters”  may  help  some.  Heretofore  only  bankruptcy 
drove  out  one  from  time  to  time  and  left  the  rest  to 
eke  out  their  miserable  existence. 

And  so  perhaps  it  will  ever  be  and  my  main  purpose 
I  presume  in  drafting  so  heavily  on  your  time  is  to  re¬ 
mind  you,  that  when  you  rail  on  us  in  desperate  effort 
to  arouse  us  out  of  our  reverie  and  set  us  to  thinking, 
that  you  remember  that  there  may  be  a  few  fellows 
who,  as  a  result  of  your  prickings,  have  made  some 
observations  and  done  some  limited  thinking,  even 
though  they  have  developed  no  salesmanship  ability. 

So  don’t  be  deterred  in  your  effort  to  direct  us  into 
that  Utopian  Day  which  will  come  when  we  will  order 
our  canning  operations  to  fit  the  market  demands. 
Respectfully  submitted.” 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

\  ^  RADICALLY  NEW 

\S  MOST  CONVENIENCES 

.  ^  FEWEST  PARTS 


“/l  has  everything  with  half  the  parts'^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Manufacture 
of  High  Quality 

NON-AERATED  JUICE 

Faster  and  More  Economical  with 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

e  To  assure  finished  juice  of  low  air  content  every  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  safeguarded.  A  juice  production  line  composed 
of  Langsenkamp  equipment  does  this  almost  automatically. 
Langsenkamp  Juice  Production  and  Juice  Handling  Equip¬ 
ment  is  DESIGNED  to  prevent  the  addition  of  air  in  the 
performance  of  its  particular  function.  The  Langsenkamp 
Juice  Production  Method,  provided  by  a  line  of  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Units,  will  assure  a  juice  grading  high  in  vitamin  C. 

Capacity  practically 
unlimited.  Handles 
whole  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  coring.  Extracts 
juice  from  ripe  porti¬ 
ons  of  tomatoes  only. 

Makes  finer  juice  at 
half  the  cost. 


Improved  Model  “A” 
Indiana  Extractor, 
while  supplying  a  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity,  ex¬ 
tracts  the  rich  red  flav¬ 
or  juice  by  gentle  pres¬ 
sure.  Rolls  pick  up 
ripe  portions  of  toma. 
toes  and  press  them 
against  screen.  Not  a 
moving  part  that  adds 
air.  Repeated  analysis 
shows  Indiana  -  made 
juice  lowest  in  air  con¬ 
tent. 


LANGSENKAMP  HOT  BREAK  SYSTEM 

•  The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  increases  the  yield 
as  well  as  the  production  capacity.  It  meets  every  require¬ 
ment  for  an  ideal  hot  break  [system  — 
great  capacity,  high  quality,  high  operat-  ’ 
ing  efficiency.  It  preserves  vitamin  values 
by  safeguarding  against  addition  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  by  retarding  enzymic  action. 

JUICE  HEATING  UNITS 

%  Langsenkamp  builds 
single  and  multiple  units  for 
heating  juice,  eompletely 

equipped  with  coils  and  agitators.  The  triple 
tank  unit  illustrated  assures  the  highest  quality  of 
product  and  provides  for  uninterruped  operation. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Reinesentative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls.  Canada. 
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New  Association  Services? 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly  but  they  grind 
exceedingly  fine!  Someday,  somewhere,  sometime 
a  local  canners’  association  is  going  to  sieze  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  she  starts  to  knock  at  the  door  of  their  group, 
and  drag  the  fickle  jade  inside! 

Meaning  what?  Simply  that  when  the  opportunity 
offers  they  are  going  to  combine,  in  the  person  of  a 
single  secretary,  a  man  who  will  contact  their  members 
acceptably,  who  will  keep  and  disseminate  all  the 
records  necessary,  and  who  will  at  the  same  time,  offer 
all  and  sundry  among  members,  a  service  as  consulting 
sales-manager  that  will  at  least  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  associations  to  follow  far  and  near. 

So  far  canners  association  secretaryships  have  been 
patterned  along  a  common  mold.  Associations  have 
been  fortunate  in  having,  from  time  to  time  as  secre¬ 
taries,  men  who  are  in  love  with  their  work,  men  of 
vision  and  men  capable  of  doing  much  good  for  the 
membership.  At  such  times  affairs  of  the  association 
have  gone  along  swimmingly,  membership  has  in¬ 
creased,  association  dues  have  been  paid  in  full  and 
promptly,  all  has  been  well  with  the  world.  So  far 
none  have  been  able,  in  the  person  of  their  secretary, 
to  offer  members  that  last  word  of  advice  in  merchan¬ 
dising  that  so  often  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

Constant  readers  of  this  column  know  of  our  con¬ 
tention  of  long  standing  that  no  canner  combines,  in 
the  same  personality,  the  mind  of  a  financier,  a  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  a  leader  of  men  and  a  peerless  mer¬ 
chandising  manager.  Just  so,  no  secretary  coming  on 
the  scene  during  the  past  few  years  in  any  association 
has  been  able  to  do  his  full  duty  as  a  collector  of  pack 
statistics,  a  passer-on  to  others  of  the  information 
gathered,  and  an  interpreter  of  such  information,  while 
serving  as  the  last  word  in  where  a  canner  should  sell 
his  pack,  in  what  quantities  and  at  certain  basic  prices. 

True,  you  will  tell  me  that  a  man  combining  all  such 
virtues  is  hard  to  find,  and  I  agree,  but  his  services 
will  be  none  the  less  valuable  when  once  secured.  You 
may  argue  that  to  hire  such  a  man  will  break  the  aver¬ 
age  association,  but  canners  associations  as  a  whole  are 
not  the  poorly  financed  affairs  of  a  few  years  ago.  At 
present  they  are  leaders  in  doing  the  sort  of  work  for 
which  trade  associations  were  first  organized;  they 
often  serve  as  patterns  after  which  others  follow  when 
organizing  like  groups  in  other  industries. 

Let  us  see  first  of  all  what  a  canner  might  expect  of 
his  trade  association  secretary  under  such  a  leadership 
as  I  have  briefly  outlined.  Given  the  proper  sort  of 
salesmanager  secretary,  a  canner  might  first  expect  to 
have  his  labels  analyzed,  his  containers  gone  over  for 


suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  best  be  designed  for 
the  carrying  of  a  sales  message.  Then  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  suggestions  as  to  concentration  of  sales  and 
advertising  efforts  in  a  logical  trading  area.  As  more 
members  from  the  same  association  became  interested 
in  the  service  offered,  they  might  reasonably  and 
amicably  agree  among  themselves  that  suggestions  as 
to  logical  division  of  territory  were  only  fair  and 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

Another  great  opportunity  offered  the  secretary 
sales-minded  lies  in  his  ability  to  lead  a  movement  for 
the  prompt  and  proper  identification  of  all  goods 
packed  by  members  as  goods  coming  from  a  common 
locality  and  maintaining  certain  rigid  standards.  This, 
like  the  name  of  the  canner  on  the  private  label  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  prime  need  of  the  industry  today.  And 
still  you  find  present-day  leaders  doing  little  if  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Then,  too,  the  work  of  such  a  secretary 
as  I  have  in  mind  lies  largely  in  helping  the  smaller 
canner  to  grow  in  stature  and  soundness  of  finance. 
Help  the  small  man  grow  in  stability  and  soundness  of 
operation  and  you  have  helped  the  industry  as  nothing 
else  might. 

The  principal  reason  why  more  canners  associations 
have  not  been  enjoying  the  services  of  a  salesmanager 
long  before  this  is  the  sole  matter  of  expense,  and  that 
will  be  halved  when  the  secretary  appears  on  the  scene 
who  is  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  average  secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  addition  act  as  sales  and  advertising 
counsel  for  members.  Certainly  the  need  for  such 
leadership  has  been  realized  for  years  by  secretaries 
knowing  their  natural  limitations,  but  who  also  knew 
at  the  same  time  of  the  financial  limitations  of  their 
treasury.  Associations  are  rightfully  reluctant  to  add 
materially  to  current  expenses,  or  to  arbritarily  raise 
dues  often  fixed  by  association  by-laws.  Still  many 
might  easily  stand  enough  added  expense  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a  combination  sales  adviser  and 
regular  secretary. 

If  such  a  man  were  able  to  speak  easily  and  con¬ 
vincingly  before  bodies  of  others  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  in¬ 
numerable  chances  would  be  given  him  for  appearing 
before  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Parent-Teachers 
Associations,  meetings  of  other  trade  bodies,  etc.  All 
such  appearances  would  help  boost  considerably  the 
stock  of  the  association  employing  him. 

Such  a  secretary  would  help  to  materially  increase 
the  active  membership  of  any  canners  association. 
Members  not  now  attending  sessions  regularly  would 
want  to  appear  more  often ;  canners  not  members  after 
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learning  of  the  added  services  to  be  rendered  the 
association  members  by  the  secretary  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining.  Customers  interested  in  the  canning 
business,  and  anxious  to  see  it  maintained  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  possible,  would  proffer  suggestions  as  to 
further  progress  to  be  made  by  the  association.  Best 
of  all,  leading  canners  now  national  advertisers,  would 
be  more  willing  than  usual  to  voice  their  opinions  on 
leading  questions  under  consideration  at  any  time,  if 
they  felt  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  canner,  was  represented  in  the 
association  by  a  secretary  capable  and  willing  to  assist 
them  in  solving  their  sales  and  advertising  problems. 
Any  one  can  get  a  few  pieces  of  machinery  under  some 
sort  of  a  building,  and  pack  some  canned  food  in  tins, 
but  merchandising  assistance  is  sorely  needed  when  the 
resultant  pack  is  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  article  is  not 
an  indictment  of  the  present  canners  association 
secretary.  Far  from  it.  They  have  played,  and  will 
play,  too  important  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  the 
industry  to  ever  have  any  one  hold  their  work  lightly. 
They  honor  their  profession  and  advance  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  their  employers  in  every  way  possible.  May 
the  value  and  importance  of  their  work  never  grow 
less !  The  other  day,  however,  we  read  with  something 
of  a  shudder  that  an  airplane  had  scored  a  direct  hit 
on  an  immense  warship,  that  the  gunboat  had  sunk 
forty-five  minutes  later.  Such  a  happening  would  not 
have  been  possible  ten  years  ago.  The  world  moves  on, 
we  must  keep  pace  with  it  or  loose  out  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Every  day  problems  arise  in  the  conduct  of  our 
individual  and  corporate  affairs  that  would  not  have 
confronted  us  ten  years  ago.  The  solving  of  them  often 
overtaxes  our  personal  knowledge  of  a  happy  solution. 
We  learn  to  lean  more  and  more  on  those  whose  ex¬ 
perience  along  certain  lines  has  been  greater  than  ours. 
We  take  our  families  to  specialists  in  surgery  and 
medicine  when  ill,  we  no  longer  depend  altogether  on 
the  family  doctor.  Why  depend  in  the  affairs  of  our 
industry  on  a  family  doctor  type  of  secretary?  Why 
not  have  in  our  employ  a  specialist? 

Understand  me,  I  do  not  advocate  the  hiring  over¬ 
night  of  a  sales  and  advertising  consultant  to  assist 
our  present  secretary ;  that  too  often  will  not  work  out 
as  satisfactorily  as  it  should.  Nor  do  I  expect  any 
association  will  be  able  to  satisfactorily  get  along  with 
the  part-time  services  of  a  consulting  expert  from  an 
advertising  agency,  whose  experience  in  the  industry 
has  been  limited.  The  man  your  association  will  most 
enjoy  having  as  secretary  will  be  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  canning  business,  who  has  sold  goods,  who  has  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  canners  and  customers  over 
a  wide  area.  He  must  be  a  man  who  knows  farmers, 
too,  and  their  problems.  He  should  be  able  to  speak 
convincingly  to  large  groups  of  people;  he  must  be  an 
executive  as  well. 

If  any  canners  association  right  now  needs  a  secre¬ 
tary,  if  they  are  able  to  combine  in  one  man  the  quali¬ 
fications  set  forth,  they  ought  to  hire  him  and  start 
going  places  in  a  sales  and  merchandising  way.  The 
total  sales  and  profits  of  the  entire  membership  will 
increase  if  they  will  do  this. 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  make  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

^*The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore  :  - :  Maryland 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  Spring  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  on  June 
6th,  7th  and  8th. 

• 

WALTER  KNIPPLE  is  making  preparations  for  the 
operation  of  a  tomato  cannery  at  Mt.  Holly  Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 

• 

CANNERIES  at  Stocktoii,  California,  closed  for  a  time 
because  of  labor  troubles,  which  culminated  in  a  riot, 
with  deputized  vigilantes  fighting  strikers,  have  re¬ 
opened  under  terms  of  an  agreement  between  operators 
and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  A  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  different  branches  of  labor  has  been 
stifled,  an  organization  of  cannery  workers  under 
American  Federation  of  Labor  auspices  and  under¬ 
standing  is  rapidly  coming  out  of  chaos. 

• 

A.  F.  (art)  POTTS  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
Leininger  &  Company,  Inc.,  packers  sales  agents  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

• 

CHAIN  BELT  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
issued  a  new  catalog  of  belt  conveyor  equipment  and 
engineering  data,  developed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
belt  conveyor  user  and  the  designing  engineer.  It 
contains  complete  and  specialized  information  on  the 
design  and  application  of  belt  conveyors  for  the 
handling  of  all  bulk  materials,  together  with  full  list¬ 
ing  and  description  of  all  belt  conveyor  equipment. 
Charts  and  tables  are  provided  for  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  selection  of  the  proper  unit  for  any  particular 
requirements,  together  with  dimension  drawings  of 
all  units  to  enable  engineers  to  incorporate  such  units 
in  their  material  handling  plant  design.  A  copy  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  company  at  Milwaukee. 

'  • 

ELLIOTT  &  MARTIN,  Newville,  Pennsylvania,  will 
operate  a  cannery  near  that  place. 

HUNT  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco, 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28th, 
made  its  appearance  recently  and  indicates  a  net  profit 
of  $80,762  after  all  charges,  as  against  a  net  loss  of 
$87,951  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  President  G.  H. 
Bradt  reported  a  gain  in  sales  volume  for  the  year  of 
about  23  per  cent.  During  the  year  $101,887  was  spent 
on  new  plant  equipment  and  betterments  and  retired 
equipment  in  the  amount  of  $54,803. 

• 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  around  canneries  these  days 
show  many  plant  improvements  and  the  addition  of 
much  new  equipment. 

• 

PAT  URSINI,  of  Modesto,  California,  fruit  grower  and 
buyer,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  cannery  at  Escalon,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000,  and  will  operate  as  the 
Escalon  Canning  Company. 


THE  PARTNERSHIP  formerly  known  and  operated  as 
the  “Veri-Best  Box  Sealer  Company,”  has  been  sold  to 
the  Hipke  Corporation,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin.  The 
deal  as  consumated,  represents  nothing  more  than  a 
transfer  of  the  business  from  a  partnership  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  organization.  The  sole  organizers  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  new  Hipke  Corporation  are  the  same 
members  as  were  the  co-partners  of  the  now  dissolved 
Veri-Best  Box  Sealer  Company,  and  will  retain  the 
same  premises,  management  and  personnel  as  have 
served  the  old  company  in  the  past. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION’S  twenty-first 
annual  report  made  its  appearance  late  in  April,  cover¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28th.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  were  reported  in  the  amount  of  $4,895,330,  or 
$5.07  a  share,  compared  with  profits  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  $2,542,247,  or  $2.63  a  share.  Consolidated 
sales  for  the  year  amount  to  $61,750,118,  being  larger 
than  for  the  preceding  year  in  both  dollar  volume  and 
in  the  number  of  units.  The  Corporation  paid  $1,650,- 
561.19  in  direct  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  against 
$990,776.72  for  the  preceding  year.  Conforming  to 
the  Corporation’s  policy  of  fitting  its  products  as 
closely  as  possible  to  consumer  needs,  many  of  its  Del 
Monte  labels  have  been  re-designed  and  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  make  an  appearance.  Some  of  the  new  labels 
are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  attractively  pub¬ 
lished  report.  The  new  fruit  labels  give  the  size  of 
the  can,  the  weight  of  contents,  size  of  the  fruit, 
approximate  number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  and  the  grade 
of  syrup.  The  number  of  pieces  of  fruit  to  be  found 
in  cans  of  other  sizes  are  also  listed.  As  the  Del  Monte 
line  includes  more  than  three  hundred  different  items, 
it  will  be  several  months  before  label  revisions  can  be 
completed. 

BIG  STONE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Ortonville,  Minnesota, 
have  begun  the  building  of  another  plant  at  Norwood, 
Minnesota,  to  pack  corn. 

• 

COMSTOCK  CANNING  CORPORATION  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  Newark,  New 
York,  will  be  known  on  and  after  May  1st.  The  com¬ 
pany  began  in  1898  under  the  name  of  S.  E.  Comstock 
&  Company,  and  since  1925  has  operated  under  the 
name  of  Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  New  York  State  top  quality  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  company  has  materially  increased 
plant  facilities,  increased  plans  for  contracted  acreage, 
added  to  its  personnel,  and  has  acquired  the  business, 
assets  and  goodwill  of  the  Egypt  Canning  Company, 
located  at  Fairport,  New  York,  a  packer  of  cherries, 
berries,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  carrots,  beets  and 
rhubarb.  Mr.  S.  E.  Comstock,  founder  of  the  original 
company,  will  continue  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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BURT  LABELERS 

are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ^Halls,^^  This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 


iTT^’-aiir 

f4 


and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  labeler  for  any  plant 
—  -  simple,  well  eonstrueted,  will  stand 
up  under  long  hard  runs. 

Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Hamckjckeh  YUteh. 
PoiUtK  Units. . . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important 
that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling  process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleaised 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  driveatwo-viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


PATMAN  ACT  EFFECTS 

HE  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  New  Orleans  this  week 
centered  largely  in  discussions  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  its  influence 
in  the  food  fleld. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  in  discussing  the  law,  expressed  himself  as 
optimistic  regarding  its  influence  as  a  stabilizing  fac¬ 
tor.  “Speaking  generally,”  Mr.  Rowe  declared,  “it 
may  be  said  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  so  far  as 
its  enforcement  stage  is  concerned,  is  in  as  favorable 
a  position  at  the  present  time  as  any  reasonable  man 
could  expect  in  circumstances  that  naturally  surround 
any  law  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  and 
opposition. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  a  promptness 
that  is  all  that  it  could  be,  certain  limiting  conditions 
considered,  has  proceeded  to  file  complaints  in  some 
twenty  cases  against  some  fifty  respondents,  seeking 
firmly  to  establish  the  law  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  and  the  trade  practice  of  the  nation. 

“These  complaints  and  the  allegations  which  they 
contain  and  the  hearings  held  thereon  reveal  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  large  concessions  prohibited  by  the  act 
will  contest  the  restrictions  of  the  act  before  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  courts,  with  as  much  vigor  as  they 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  measure  by  Congress.  The 
act  deprives  such  beneficiaries  of  vast  sums  that  here¬ 
tofore  came  to  them  by  way  of  the  prohibited  con¬ 
cessions.  They  do  not  intend  to  give  up  such  conces¬ 
sions  without  a  last-ditch  fight  and  that  fight  is  now 
in  progress  in  the  type  of  defense  offered  by  the  re¬ 
spondents  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  cases. 

“The  concession  beneficiaries,  having  lost  before 
Congress,  now  hope  to  be  successful  before  the  courts. 
They  have  little  but  wish  and  hope  to  rely  upon  in  their 
court  and  commission  contentions.  It  would  seem 
highly  unlikely  to  any  but  loophole-seeking  attorneys 
to  discern  any  chance  of  the  act  being  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  since  it  merely  supplies  amendments  that 
are  corollary  and  germane  to  Section  2  of  the  old  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  the  main  prohibition  of  which  is  to  declare 
unlawful  direct  or  indirect  discrimination  in  price  be¬ 
tween  purchasers  in  interestate  commerce — which  pro¬ 
hibition  has  never  been  declared  unconstitutional 
through  more  than  21  years  of  court  adjudication. 

“The  opponents  of  the  act  have  declared  that  it  is 
vague  and  uncertain  and  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
conduct  their  business  thereunder.  More  and  more  is 
the  fallacy  of  this  contention  revealed.  Paul  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Texas  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  although  he  was  of  the 


opinion  that  the  language  of  several  parts  of  the  act 
are  confusing,  stated  nevertheless  that  ‘That  confusion 
is  not  particularly  a  problem  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  constructively  interpret  and  comply  with  the  law.’ 

“Charles  March,  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  in  an  address  before  the  canners’  convention, 
said  of  the  law :  ‘Any  dealer  who  wishes  to  comply  with 
it  will  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing  so.’ 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  law  is  baffling  to  those  who 
would  find  ways  and  means  to  evade  it,  and  it  is  from 
that  area  of  the  trade  that  the  cry  of  ‘confusion  and 
uncertainty’  has  come.” 

“SERVICES  RENDERED” 

HE  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  replete  with 
controversy  and  surprises  since  this  law  was  first 
broached  in  1935.  No  surprise  has  been  greater, 
however,  than  that  engendered  by  the  action  of  many 
canners  in  taking  the  stand  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  proceedings  against  A.  &  P.  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law  and  testifying  at  length  as  to  the 
“services  rendered”  them  by  agents  and  purchasers 
for  the  big  chain. 

The  trend  of  testimony  would  indicate  that  A.  &  P. 
has  operated  as  some  sort  of  a  benevolent  foundation, 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  setting  the  canners  aright  as 
to  the  need  for  container  revision,  grading  of  their 
packs,  and  the  solution  of  vexing  marketing  problems. 
Apparently,  the  A.  &  P.  is  in  possession  of  valuable 
data  concerning  these  subjects  not  available  elsewhere. 

This  line  of  evidence,  naturally  enough,  is  designed 
to  show  the  commission  that  there  are  forms  of  service 
other  than  sales  service,  as  rendered  by  bona  fide 
brokers,  which  can  prove  of  value  to  packers  and  thus 
assure  the  furnisher  of  these  postings  a  price  advan¬ 
tage  compensatory  for  these  services  rendered. 

Canner  testimony  has  likewise  indicated  that  sales 
made  direct  to  the  big  chain  have  tended  to  lower  the 
sales  expense  of  canners,  and  here  the  real  “rub”  for 
the  broker  comes  in.  Obviously,  it  costs  less  to  sell 
direct  to  a  large  buyer  than  through  an  intermediary, 
who  must  get  his  2,  3  or  4  per  cent  to  compensate  him 
for  his  activities.  Logically  enough,  such  a  savings  in 
cost  of  sale  can  be  reflected  in  the  quoting  of  a  net 
price  to  the  direct  buyer. 

This  latter  line  of  defense  introduced  by  A.  &  P.  has 
many  interesting  possibilities  which  will  be  divulged 
at  greater  length  in  anticipated  litigation  in  this  case. 

There  are  hundreds  of  wholesale  grocers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  perfectly  content  to  conduct 
their  buying  operations  through  legitimate  food 
brokers.  They  recognize  the  valuable  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  broker  of  this  type  and  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  “live  and  let  live”  doctrine. 

(Continued  on  page  SJ^) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAAY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  G’oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


'M 

W 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combination  of  Chop- 

per  or  Crusher  and  Pump  I  K  _ 

has  proven  very  suecessful 

on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  B  *1 

like  foods.  Built  entirely  i^Jii 

of  Stainless  Steel  where 

food  comes  in  contact  with  ^  \ 

the  metal.  Built  either  COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


-  lLa  Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


gCDTT  yiNED 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS-'VINER  FEEDERS 

foaadcrs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


H  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Townsend  No.  3  Bean  Cutter,  with 
automatic  feed.  Address  Box  A-2223  c  o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Line  of  used  Pineapple  Machinery. 
Two  No.  2  Zastrow  Coring  Machines;  two  No.  2  Zas- 
trow  Combined  Sizer  and  Slicing  Machines;  one  Zas¬ 
trow  Fine  Grater ;  one  Mitchell  Double  Combined 
Coarse  and  Fine  Grater.  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sprague  Christel  Grader-Regrader 
complete,  practically  new.  Special  bargain  for  prompt 
shipment  to  avoid  rehandling.  Wolfrom  Machinery 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Round  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  Style 
A,  No.  2  Cans,  Model  No.  7,  excellent  condition;  1 
M  &  S  Crushed  Corn  Filler  in  excellent  condition,  for 
Cream  Style  Corn,  6  pocket;  1  can  Washer  and 
Steamer,  No.  2  cans.  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Peerless  Single  Husker ;  5  Tuc 
Huskers ;  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  No.  5 ;  1  Cuykendall 
Mixer;  1  Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  Iff  inch 
shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings,  Collars,  etc.  All  machin¬ 
ery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  Anderson  No.  2  Dicer,  re¬ 
built  and  put  in  first  class  condition  by  manufacturer. 
For  details  write:  J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  9th  and 
Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  4  -  40"  x  72"  Retorts.  Address  Box 
A-2219  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesmen 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A-B  500  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  2  Doig  Nailing  Machines;  32  pairs 
Coons  Apple  Peelers ;  15  Coons  Apple  Slicers ;  1  Ermold 
Gallon  Labeler ;  1  Crown  Capper ;  7,500  No.  10  Cooling 
Trays;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  IV2  and  No.  21/^  cans; 
2  Cameron  Horizontal  Steam  Boiler  Pumps;  1  Beach- 
Russ  No.  9  Compound  High  Vacuum  Pump;  3  Peters 
No.  4  Steam  Oil  Separators ;  1  Warren  Webster  Steam 
Oil  Separator ;  3  Palmer  Apple  Graters ;  1  Keefer  Visco 
Filling  Machine  for  butters,  jams  and  jellies;  1  Van 
Atta  three-plunger  hydraulic  Pump  for  18-inch  press; 

2  Continuous  Evaporators  for  concentrating  cider;  2 
Monitor,  Style  No.  10,  42  can  Fillers  for  Apples,  Beets 
and  Stringbeans ;  1  Bean  Filler  for  No.  2  cans ;  1  Bean 
Shaker  Washer  for  washing  stringbeans  after  blanch¬ 
ing  ;  1  Papect  Hammermill  complete  with  screen ;  1  No. 
36  Multigraph  Printer  complete  with  motor ;  60  Model 
A,  3  figure  size.  Counters  of  Durant  Manufacturing  Co. 
make;  1  Van  Atta  3  plunger  Hydraulic  Press  Head;  1 
Townsend  Bean  Cutter ;  30  Crates  with  stands  and  lids ; 

3  Retorts.  Good  equipment  at  attractive  price  for 
quick  sale.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  complete  DC  outfit  consisting  of 
1-75  H.P.  Steam  Engine;  1-192  Amp.  Generator; 
1  -  12  H.P.  Motor ;  1  -  10  H.P.  Motor ;  1  -  6  H.P.  Motor ; 

1- 5  H.P.  Motor;  1-50  H.P.  Motor;  complete  with 
starters,  switches,  panels,  etc.  1-12  H.P.  Steam  En¬ 
gine;  3  Morral  Corn  Cutters;  1  Sprague  Blancher; 

2- 40x65  Retorts;  1  Sprague  Pea  Washer  arranged 
for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round,  inside  measure¬ 
ments  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect 
condition,  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine ;  Myers 
Pump  No.  913  M,  perfect  condition,  inlet  and  discharge 
lYo  inches,  belt  driven.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co., 
8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Two  small  size  Monitor  Bean  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2222  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — From  5  to  10  used  Morral  Double  Husk¬ 
ers,  rebuilt  or  suitable  for  rebuilding.  Address  Box 
A-2221  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 12  Truck  Wagons,  with  or  without  flat 
racks.  Address  Box  A-2213,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade, 
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FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  150  acres  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Railhead  and  All  Seasons 
(Yellows  Resistant).  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Pritchard,  John  Bear,  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone. 
We  use  certified  treated  seeds  and  all  grown  on  new 
land.  Get  our  samples  and  prices  or  come  to  our  farms. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FACTORY  FOR  RENT  OR  SALE— Equipped  for 
canning  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pumpkin  and  Asparagus.  Ample  supply  of  vegetables 
and  labor  available.  Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Sales  Representative  now  calling  on  can- 
ners  and  packers,  to  sell  Weber  Liner  Joint  containers. 
Several  territories  still  open.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  experience,  lines  now  handled,  and 
territory  you  cover.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  3500  Richmond  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  representative  by  large  canned  foods  manu¬ 
facturer  for  contacting  brokers  and  calling  on  the  trade.  State 
full  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2215, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  experienced  in  pineapple  and 
grapefruit  canning  for  large  cannery  now  being  established 
in  B.  W.  I.  island.  Must  be  able  to  invest  and  influence  addi¬ 
tional  capital.  Good  salary  to  right  type.  Address  Box  B-2218 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


5/  8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world’ 
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WHY  is  it  that  users  of  cans,  both  large  and  small,  are  turning 
to  this  company  for  their  requirements  in  steadily  increasing 
number?  It  is  because  they  are  (iiiding  here  an  entirely  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which  gives  full  consid¬ 
eration  to  their  interests.  It  also  has  the  resources  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  fulfill  all  commitments  it  is  willing  to  undertake. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  advantages  this  serv¬ 
ice  offers,  Crown  Can  extends  a  friendly  hand.  A  representative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  details  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


extm»kv  mmu  -  j 
famiring  faeiiitim  i 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Spot  Goods  Can  Command  Their  Own  Prices — A  Genuine 
Enhancement  Of  Value — Quoted  Prices  Only  Nominal — Farm 
Values  And  Firm  Prices  Causes  Of  Increased  Costs — No  Man 
Can  Predict  The  Outcome  Of  Labor  Conditions. 

The  market — Canners  who  have  any  spot  goods 
for  sale  are  in  the  finest  position  they  have  ever 
been.  What  goods  are  not  sold  out  and  off  the 
market,  are  so  shot  to  pieces  as  to  assortments  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fill  orders.  The  distributors  know  this, 
and  they  know  that  an  acute  shortage  faces  the  market ; 
as  a  consequence  they  are  buying  wherever  they  can 
find  a  seller,  at  the  price,  for  they  are  over-anxious  not 
to  allow  their  inventories  to  get  too  low.  But  they 
are  doing  this  so  craftily  that  they  are  getting  the 
goods  without  disturbing  the  price  market.  If  canners 
but  knew  it,  they  could  ask  any  reasonable  price — and 
most  items  could  stand  a  rather  generous  boost  over 
present  prices  before  getting  out  of  the  line  of  “reason¬ 
able” — and  get  that  price  for  all  they  have.  But  it  is 
the  old  story:  a  buyer  or  his  agent  tells  them  “never 
mind  such  information;  the  market  is  what  you  can 
get  for  the  goods,  and  the  market  is  soft  now,  and  you 
better  sell.”  And  sell  he  does.  But  as  the  letters 
published  this  week  show,  there  are  some  who  are  not 
such  easy  suckers.  All  spot  canned  foods  are  worth 
more  today  because  of  their  scarcity,  a  basic,  genuine 
value  enhancement. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  taking  up  space  to  comment 
on  each  or  any  particular  item;  you  have  the  market 
quotations  on  their  regular  pages,  but  you  should  be 
warned  that  these  prices  are  merely  nominal,  and  at 
best  should  be  considered  only  as  the  ultimate  low, 
or  bottom  of  the  market.  If  you  have  the  courage  to 
price  your  holdings  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen 
higher  than  the  quoted  market  you  will  get  it,  if  you 
stick  to  your  determination.  You  will  never  get  it  if 
you  do  not  demand  it,  and  refuse  to  sell  otherwise. 

They  are  packing  some  spinach  around  here,  and 
again  one  notices  the  prices  are  way  off,  as  compared 
with  the  old  spot  prices.  Just  an  old  habit.  No  reason 
for  it  at  all ;  the  new  goods,  if  they  are  of  equal  quality, 
are  worth  as  much  as  the  spots  were.  California  has 
finished  a  very  light  spinach  pack,  and  wants  a  price 
for  its  spinach.  Whether  or  not  the  strike  had  much 
to  do  with  this  outurn  cannot  be  definitely  said,  but 
we  suspect  that  it  had.  And  you  are  going  to  find 
this  run  all  through  the  canning  season — strikes  for 
a  day  or  two  or  a  week,  right  when  the  crops  are  ready, 
and  probably  no  region  will  be  free  of  such  trouble. 


CROPS — This  week  we  give  you  a  splendid  array  of 
crop  reports,  right  from  the  canners  themselves ; 
honest,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  as  they  see  condi¬ 
tions  today.  And  they  are  mighty  important.  In  these 
beautiful  May  days  it  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  but. 
immense  crops  and  everything  in  abundance — but  it 
is  a  long  time  between  now  and  harvest. 

Study  the  situation;  read  the  conditions  in  other 
canned  foods  marts,  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and 
your  head  clear — and  have  confidence  in  any  spots  you 
own,  and  in  the  almost  absolute  certainty  that  new 
packed  1937  goods  will  be  much  more  valuable — higher 
in  prices — ^than  were  the  1936  goods. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  sent  out  warning  of  the  liklihood  of  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  crop  pests,  due  to  the  lack  of  much  cold 
weather  during  the  winter.  They  are  already  appearing. 

The  same  source  of  information  shows  a  better  crop 
start  in  1937  than  in  1936,  owing  to  better  soil  moisture 
in  all  sections.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
is  an  Index  to  Farm  Real  Estate  Values,  and  likewise 
an  index  of  farm  prices  received  by  farmers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1912-1914.  Farm  values  after  dipping 
down  to  73  (in  1933)  from  a  high  of  170  in  1920,  are 
back  now  to  85,  for  an  average  of  the  whole  country. 
As  to  prices  received,  from  a  pre-war  base  of  100  truck 
crops  stand  today  at  127;  fruit  crops  at  142,  and  it  is 
noted  that  farm  prices  are  advancing.  All  this  must 
be  taken  into  your  cost  figures  when  you  come  to  sell 
futures.  Let  the  distributors  realize  what  canners  are 
up  against  when  they  go  out  to  contract  for  canners’ 
crops  on  an  old-time  basis.  Here  are  some  farm  crop 
price  figures  that  are  official :  Corn,  the  5-year  average 
from  1909  to  1914  .69,  was  down  at  63  in  April  ’36  and 
today  is  1.06.  Wheat  at  the  same  periods  was  .97 ;  92 
and  is  now  1.44.  Tobacco  which  was  per  lb.,  .072,  in 
’36  was  .106  and  is  now  .180.  Potatoes  which  were 
.73  and  .85  are  now  1.20.  Milk,  wholesale  (cwt.)  1.94, 
and  2.20  is  now  2.45. 

With  those  sort  of  prices  and  prospects  confronting 
the  canner  who  tries  to  engage  a  farmer  to  grow  crops 
for  him,  he  will  have  to  up  his  prices  or  get  no  acreage. 
There  is  no  bull  or  bunk  about  this,  the  condition  is 
very  real,  and  if  the  distributors  want  to  contract 
ahead  for  supplies  of  canned  foods  they  must  expect 
to  pay  equivallent  advances  over  former  years.  And  if 
any  canner  tries  to  sell  without  taking  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  he  is  just  plumb  crazy.  That  is  the  futures 
situation,  PLUS  labor  disturbances  that  mean  far  more 
than  mere  wage  advances,  or  even  shortened  hours, 
and  which  no  one  can  today  safely  predict  what  will 
be  the  outcome. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Firmness  of  Market  Causing  Steady  Routine  Buying — Tomatoes 
Moving  Steadily  and  at  Firm  Prices — Hammering  the  Pea 
Market— Future  Corn  Settling  at  $1.00— Salmon  Firm  and 
Exports  Increasing — Eastern  Asparagus  Playing  Larger  Part — 
More  Gaps  in  Fruit  Price  Lists — High  Canned  Fish  Prices 
Inducing  Increased  Imports. 

New  York,  May  7,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — General  firmness  continues  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  the  list  on  spots,  but  trading  is 
necessarily  confined  to  routine  quantities,  due  to 
the  firm  position  of  the  market  and  the  steadily  de¬ 
clining  offerings  of  a  few  lines.  Tomatoes  continue  to 
hold  their  recent  firmness,  and  fruits  are  still  on  the 
strong  side.  In  the  canned  fish  line  interest  is  center¬ 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  salmon  market,  with  a  better 
inquiry  in  evidence  on  red  and  pink  Alaskas,  which 
hold  firm  at  list  for  prompt  shipment. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  a  strike  of  freight  handlers 
in  the  New  York  harbor  region  averted  only  by  Presi¬ 
dential  intercession,  and  with  other  developments  on 
the  labor  front  causing  perturbation  among  distribu¬ 
tors,  wholesalers  and  chain  operators  are  expected  to 
continue  in  the  spot  market  right  along,  to  keep  inven¬ 
tories  full  and  protect  their  position  in  the  event  of 
any  interruption  either  in  packing  or  shipping  opera¬ 
tions.  Recent  withdrawals  by  canners  on  a  number 
of  canned  vegetable  lines  have  tended  to  sharpen 
interest  in  futures. 

TOMATOES — Stocks  of  1936  pack  tomatoes  remain¬ 
ing  in  canners’  hands  in  the  South  are  moving  into 
consuming  channels  at  a  steady  rate,  and  the  market 
is  well  held  on  the  basis  of  recent  advances.  With  the 
new  season  drawing  closer,  a  careful  survey  of  national 
market  indications  should  indicate  to  canners  the  defi¬ 
nitely  stronger  outlook  for  their  product,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  naming  and  sustaining  prices  that  will  show 
a  fair  return  on  operations.  California  tomatoes  have 
held  firm.  The  only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  an 
upward  move  in  quotations  by  the  larger  canners,  it 
is  reported,  is  the  fear  that  higher  prices  will  tempt 
smaller  canners  into  possible  over-production  this 
season. 

PEAS — The  situation  remains  much  the  same  as 
during  the  past  fortnight.  Evident  easiness  on  the 
part  of  some  canners  with  regard  to  their  holdings 
of  standards  has  tempted  the  “sharpshooters”  among 
the  buyers  into  making  low  bids,  and  this  constant 
hammering  is  producing  results  in  some  instances.  The 
available  supplies  of  fancy  siftings,  however,  are  not 
large,  and  canners  are  holding  their  small  carryover 
of  such  peas  into  the  new  season  rather  than  meet  some 
of  the  current  low  bids,  it  is  understood. 

CORN — The  market  for  new  pack  fancy  corn  is 
definitely  shaping  up  around  $1,  with  scattered  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  books  of  some  packers  at  95  cents.  Many 
canners  are  withdrawn  on  further  business  at  the 
moment.  The  market  for  future  standard  corn  holds 


at  recent  levels,  but  buyers  are  not  disposed  to  operate 
in  a  large  way  in  this  branch  of  the  market  as  yet,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  work  on  spot  stocks  which  are  still  nominally 
quoted  at  80  to  82  cents  and  upwards,  at  the 
factories. 

SALMON — With  current  postings  indicating  a 
rather  bullish  trend  for  the  coming  season,  spot  salmon 
is  proving  more  attractive  to  eastern  buyers,  and  it  is 
reported  that  business  has  been  done  in  a  small  way 
this  week  at  $2.35  for  reds  and  $1.15  for  pinks,  f.  o.  b. 
Seattle.  Chums  are  offered  out  at  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle, 
but  find  little  demand  locally.  It  is  reported  that 
export  demand,  notably  on  pinks  and  chums,  is  showing 
further  gains. 

ASPARAGUS — Sharply  higher  costs  on  California 
asparagus  this  year  is  coming  in  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  distributors,  who  feel  that  there  is  a  definite 
resistance  level  to  asparagus  prices  which  will  make 
itself  felt  in  curtailed  consumption.  Eastern  asparagus 
is  attracting  more  attention  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  eastern  packs  will  play  a  still  more 
prominent  part  in  the  plans  of  many  jobbers  this  year. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Current  price  lists  coming 
in  from  California  are  showing  additional  gaps,  re¬ 
flecting  both  withdrawals  and  complete  sell-outs  by 
many  packers  on  some  lines  and  grades.  Peaches  and 
fruits  for  salad  and  fruit  cocktail  appear  to  be  firmest 
at  the  moment,  insofar  as  table  sizes  are  concerned, 
while  the  entire  No.  10  line  is  taking  on  added  firmness 
as  distributors  continue  in  the  market  for  supplies  to 
take  care  of  increasing  hotel  and  institutional  business, 
as  well  as  their  government  contracting.  In  the  latter 
connection,  there  is  considerable  speculation  regarding 
a  possible  discontinuance  of  government  bids  by  many 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  event  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  becomes  law. 

PINEAPPLE — Improved  inquiry  for  Hawaiian 
pineapple  for  coast  shipment  is  reported  in  some 
quarters  of  the  trade,  with  the  market  continuing  in 
firm  position.  On  2V4s,  canners  quote  fancy  at  $1.75 
minimum,  with  standards  at  $1.65,  while  on  2s  quota¬ 
tions  are  $1.35  for  standard  and  $1.40  for  fancy,  all 
f.  o.  b.  coast. 

IMPORTED  FISH — With  demand  for  canned  foods 
indicating  a  definite  trend  toward  many  of  the  higher- 
priced  items,  falling  in  the  so-called  luxury  class,  im¬ 
ported  sardines  are  coming  in  for  a  broader  demand, 
with  considerable  quantities  of  Portuguese  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  packs  moving.  Japanese  crabmeat  is  also  in 
broader  demand,  with  importers  quoting  whitemeat 
at  $14.00  for  Is  and  $7.00  for  halves,  spot  New  York, 
while  flakes  are  posted  at  $10  for  Is  and  $5.50  for 
halves. 


WE  BUY  and  SELL 

USED  REEVES  DRIVES 

Speed  Reducers  —  Chain  Drives  —  Conveyors 

All  Units  Overhauled  (Like  New)  Guaranteed 
All  Sizes  in  Stock  —  Save  60%  —  Send  for  Stock  Lists 

PATRON  MILLWRIGHT  &  TRANSMISSION  CO. 
leO  Grand  St.  New  York  City 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Planting  Season  Delayed  By  Continued  Rains — Market  Firm, 
Outlet  Encouraging — Pea  Planting  Late  And  Acreage  Short — 
Asparagus  Quotations — The  Chain  Comment — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  7,  1937. 

HE  WEATHER — Too  much  rain — that’s  the  cry 
one  hears  all  around.  The  season  generally 
throughout  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  from  two 
to  three  weeks  late.  Canners  are  complaining,  but  the 
buyers  and  brokers  are  feeling  like  the  author  who 
wrote 

“A  little  tonice  in  the  Spring 
Will  cure  a  lot  of  grocery  men. 

And  what  you  need  to  tone  you  up 
And  set  you  on  your  feet  again, 

Is  just  a  car — a  road — a  place, 

Some  ninety  miles  from  your  base.” 

And  a  good  many  of  the  boys  are  doing  just  that, 
particularly  over  the  week-ends. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  month  is  starting  out 
with  everyone  feeling  optimistic.  The  movement  into 
distributive  channels  is  encouraging.  There  are  few 
if  any  weak  spots.  May  has  always  been  a  good  canned 
food  month  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  run  true  to  form 
this  year. 

TOMATOES — The  situation  is  unchanged.  Prices 
are  the  same  as  reported  a  week  ago.  Good  spirited 
buying  would  shoot  the  market  up  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  over  night.  As  it  is,  the  trade  are  purchasing 
in  more  or  less  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character. 

Future  tomatoes  are  quiet  and  not  much  buying 
going  on.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Indiana 
canners  are  holding  steadfast  at  75  cents  and  $1.00, 
while  Ohio  canners  are  quoting  under  by  2V^  cents,  and 
in  some  instances  5  cents. 

PEAS — Everyone  is  talking  about  the  late  season 
in  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Canners  in  the 
first  named  State  have  not  planted  more  than  40  pos¬ 
sibly  50  per  cent  of  their  acreage.  There  is  real  danger 
of  the  crop  running  into  trouble  during  late  June  and 
early  July. 

Spot  peas  seem  to  be  firming  up  some  and  there  are 
buyers  who  are  picking  off  various  lots  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  carrying  them  over. 

CORN — Both  the  spot  and  future  market  is  un¬ 
changed.  No  pressure  to  sell.  Canners  throughout 
the  surrounding  States  are  well  booked  against  the 
1937  packing  and  spots  are  in  such  narrow  compass 
as  to  make  for  extreme  limited  trading. 

APPLES— Disappointment  has  ruled  in  this  market. 
The  expected  demand  for  No.  10  tins  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  Michigan  canners  hold  very  light  stocks  and 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  part  of  New  York  State 
canners  to  crowd  what  they  have  left.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  canners  are  quoting  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  Coast. 

ASPARAGUS — A  prominent  Illinois  canner  has 
announced  his  opening  prices  in  the  following : 


No.  2  tin  Mammoth  All  Green . $3.00 

No.  2  tin  Medium  All  Green .  2.45 

8  oz.  Cuts  and  Tips . 85 

No.  300  Cuts  and  Tips .  1.40 

No.  2  tin  Cuts  and  Tips .  1.90 

No.  10  tin  Cuts  and  Tips .  9.00 


f.  o.  b.  Illinois  factory,  season  shipment. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES— A  price  of  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  Michi¬ 
gan  has  been  named  on  new  pack  No.  10  red  sour 
pitted,  but  by  far  the  large  majority  of  the  cherry 
industry  refuses  to  quote.  They  are  mindful  that  last 
year  a  heavy  frost  in  May  turned  bright  prospects  into 
one  of  the  shortest  crops  on  record.  Some  say  there 
is  danger  for  a  similar  frost  this  month. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  volume  of  business  in 
spot  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  California  fruits  is 
limited  only  by  the  extreme  limited  supplies  on  the 
Coast.  Everyone  is  talking  about  materially  higher 
prices  on  1937  packing  and  it  has  been  intimated  that 
No.  21/^  choice  apricots  will  open  at  around  $1.90, 
against  an  opening  of  $1.70  last  year.  On  No.  2Vi 
choice  peaches,  the  talk  is  that  opening  will  be  around 
$1.70,  against  $1.55  in  1936.  Will  the  consumers  pay 
these  higher  levels  ?  That  is  the  all  important  question. 

THE  FISH  LINE — The  local  trade  are  patiently 
awaiting  delivery  of  shrimp  from  the  Gulf.  Canners 
in  that  section  report  the  pack  to  date  extremely  light. 
Tuna  fish  is  selling  well  at  the  advanced  levels  and 
salmon  is  firm  on  all  grades. 

SPINACH — Reports  from  the  Ozarks  are  not  good. 
The  pack  there  will  be  materially  reduced  on  account 
of  a  disease  known  as  the  blue  mold.  Field  after  field 
has  been  plowed  under  as  unfit  for  canning.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  advanced  some  5  to  7i/^  cents  per  dozen  from 
the  low  levels  that  prevailed  two  weeks  ago. 

THE  BUYING  BROKER — Fortunately  this  district 
is  not  menaced  with  such  concerns.  Your  editorial, 
however,  has  been  very  favorably  commented  on  by 
many  in  the  grocery  as  well  as  brokerage  trade. 

THE  CHAIN — The  remarks  under  this  same  head¬ 
ing  in  last  week’s  issue  caused  quite  a  little  comment 
around  Chicago.  One  prominent  factor  suggested  that 
the  attention  of  the  brokers  be  called  to  page  24  of 
The  Canning  Trade — issue  April  26th  and  to  the 
New  York  canners  who  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
world’s  largest  chain.  Brokers  who  represent  those 
firms  should  know  about  it. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  a  canner  should  do 
one  of  two  things — either  work  with  and  for  his  broker, 
or  play  along  and  sell  through  the  large  chain.  One 
cannot  help  but  conclude  that  those  who  do  the  latter 
will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief. 

Meanwhile,  all  self-respecting  independent  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  are  living  up  to  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  so  say  many  authorities. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“I  wonder  how  many,”  said  Old  Timer,  “remember 
George  Glass  and  his  father?  I  used  to  know  them 
well.  What’s  become  of  them,  I  don’t  know.  Possibly 
the  Senior  has  gone  as  all  good  men  go,  but  George, 
Jr.,  he  ought  to  be  kicking  around  here  somewhere. 
I  haven’t  heard  tell  of  him  for  ten  years  or  more, 
though.  Some  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  will 
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remember  him  and  from  Cannery  Notes  of  November, 
1914,  I  picked  the  following  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  particularly  should 
remember  them: 

‘To  the  Messrs.  Glass,  father  and  son,  pea  can¬ 
ning  in  Wisconsin  owes  an  immense  debt,  for  they 
drew  the  plans  which  made  Wisconsin  factories 
both  famous  and  prosperous. 

‘George  Glass,  Sr.,  drew  the  first  three-story 
plan,  devised  the  first  automatic  labor-saving, 
sanitary  pea  canning  factory,  which  George  Glass, 

Jr.,  has  continued  to  develop  and  improve  until 
Wisconsin  factories  have  become  recognized 
models  for  the  entire  country’.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Larger  Shrimp  Found  In  Gulf — Season  Closes  In  June — 
Oyster  Season  Over — Heavy  Rains  Hurt  Some 
Crops — Beans  And  Potatoes  Hurt. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  7,  1937. 

HRIMP — Big  shrimp  are  commencing  to  show  up 
in  the  Gulf,  but  awfully  scattered. 

Some  of  the  trawl  boats  that  were  in  the  Gulf 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  were  able  to  get  one  or  two 
barrels  apiece.  The  shrimp  were  sold  to  the  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  dealers  at  a  high  price. 

The  shrimp  run  28  to  30  count  to  the  pound,  after 
headed,  which  is  considered  a  large  shrimp. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes 
into  effect  in  this  section  in  June  and  lasts  until  August. 

However,  the  law  allows  the  catching  of  shrimp  for 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  and  in  this  manner, 
the  shrimp  are  still  being  disturbed.  Of  course,  the 
shrimp  are  not  disturbed  as  much  as  when  the  cannery 
boats  are  in  operation,  as  there  are  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  cannery  boats,  yet  the  shrimp  are  not 
entirely  protected  and  probably  a  law  prohibiting  the 
catching  of  shrimp  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  would 
be  more  effective  in  bringing  about  the  conservation 
results  sought. 

No  shrimp  were  canned  this  past  week  and  there  is 
only  a  limited  time  left  before  the  summer  closed  sea¬ 
son  goes  into  effect  in  June,  so  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  the  present  stock  of  canned  shrimp  being 
increased  to  any  great  extent  before  the  Fall  shrimp 
canning  season  starts  in  August. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.60  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  is  over  and  the 
oyster  canning  season  will  wind  up  this  week,  as  the 
weather  is  getting  too  warm  to  keep  oysters  out  of 
the  water  very  long. 

Canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  and  delicious  in 
July,  as  they  are  in  December,  but  some  how  or  other, 
people  don’t  seem  to  crave  for  them  in  the  Summer 
like  they  do  in  the  Winter. 


The  sale  of  canned  oysters  is  expected  to  be  light 
until  next  Fall. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — ^We  were  visited  by  a  cloudburst 
Sunday,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  crops 
of  this  locality,  especially  potatoes. 

The  rains  for  a  week,  which  preceded  the  cloudburst, 
followed  heavy  precipitation  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  the  earth,  greatly  softened,  was  easily  washed 
when  the  Sunday  cloudburst  came.  The  downpour  was 
accompanied  by  gale  winds. 

The  potatoes  were  ready  to  be  harvested  and  the 
cloudburst,  whipped  the  vines,  the  tubers  were  washed 
up,  water  was  standing  in  the  fields  and  the  earth  was 
so  soaked  there  was  fear  a  great  portion  of  the  crop 
will  rot  before  farm  hands  can  resume  digging,  which 
got  under  way  in  earnest  a  week  ago. 

The  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Bald¬ 
win  County,  where  18,000  acres  of  potatoes  are 
planted,  and  Arthur  Corte,  potato  grower  and  shipper 
there,  has  estimated  a  million  dollar  tuber  loss. 

The  bean  plants  were  whipped  by  the  wind,  some 
blown  down,  soaked  and  washed  up,  but  the  crop  is 
not  believed  to  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  potato 
crop. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  snap  beans  will  be 
canned  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  as  it  is  understood 
that  Marco  Skrameta,  proprietor  of  the  Deer  Island 
Sea  Food  Co.,  is  installing  equipment  and  making 
preparations  to  can  snap  beans  whenever  they  are 
available. 

Several  years  ago,  the  sea  food  canneries  in  Bayou 
La  Batre  packed  snap  beans  in  the  summertime,  but  in 
late  years  no  canning  of  beans  has  been  going  on  in 
Bayou  La  Batre  and  the  factories  only  canned  shrimp 
and  oysters. 

Whether  the  heavy  rains  and  cloudburst  will  further 
delay  the  bean  pack,  will  have  to  be  determined  when 
the  damage  to  the  crop  is  fully  learned.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  pack  will  be  curtailed. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Warm  Weather  Helping  All  Crops — Spinach  Done — Half  What 
Was  Expected — Canned  Apricots  About  Cone — Pears  Moving 
Well — Berry  Crops  Light — Japan  Increasing  Canning — 
Asparagus  Prices  Must  be  Higher. 

San  Francisco,  May  6,  1937. 

EATHER — Warm  weather  has  finally  made  its 
appearance  in  California,  to  the  benefit  of  crops 
in  general,  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  heavy 
yields.  Spring  crops  matured  later  than  usual  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  through  the  season  crops  will  be 
harvested  one  or  two  weeks  later  than  normally.  In 
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most  parts  of  the  State  rainfall  has  been  heavier  than 
usual,  so  drought  conditions  are  absent  this  year. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  largely  at  an 
end,  although  operations  may  be  carried  on  in  some 
districts  for  a  couple  of  weeks  on  a  limited  scale.  A 
very  light  pack  has  been  made  and  the  output  for  the 
season  will  be  little  more  than  half  that  expected  when 
acreage  was  contracted  for  a  few  months  ago.  Some 
packers  profess  to  believe  that  the  output  will  not  pass 
the  million  case  mark,  but  this  estimate  is  probably 
much  too  gloomy.  Many  of  the  larger  packers  are 
compelled  to  prorate  deliveries  and  very  little  spinach 
is  unsold  in  first  hands.  The  experience  of  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Co.  with  spinach  this  season  is  typical  of  that 
of  many  others.  This  conservative  firm  booked  busi¬ 
ness  until  it  had  sold  fifty  per  cent  of  its  estimated  pack 
and  then  withdrew  from  the  market.  Its  pack  amounted 
to  only  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  early  estimates. 

APRICOTS — Apricots  are  getting  in  very  light 
supply  in  this  market  and  quite  a  few  items  in  the  list 
are  unobtainable.  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  offered  during  the  week  and  holders  have  found  it 
advisable  to  make  advances  on  some  sizes  and  grades. 
Fancy  No.  2V2S  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for  less  than 
$2,  and  choice  has  been  advanced  to  $1.70  and  $1.90, 
with  some  packers  quoting  standards  at  $1.50.  Choice 
halves  in  No.  1  containers  have  been  advanced  by  some 
to  $1.25.  Next  to  Hawaiian  pineapple,  apricots  are 
one  of  the  firmest  items  in  the  entire  fruit  list,  and 
one  of  the  scarcest. 

PEARS — The  demand  for  Bartlett  pears  is  keeping 
up  in  good  shape  and  no  difficulty  is  being  experienced 
in  getting  the  advanced  prices  being  quoted  by  most 
holders.  The  marketing  drive  in  which  large  grocery 
chains  are  participating  is  getting  this  fruit  into  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  rapid  rate.  During  the  week,  some 
holders  revised  their  prices  upward  in  keeping  with 
advances  made  by  others  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

BERRIES — The  berry  pack  on  the  Coast  promises 
to  be  a  rather  light  one  this  year.  Canners  do  not  feel 
justified  in  meeting  the  prices  offered  by  cold  pack 
operators  and  others  for  packing  stocks  and  will 
operate  on  a  very  conservative  basis.  Freezers  and 
juice  manufacturers  are  paying  more  for  loganberries 
than  canners  feel  they  can  afford,  since  canned  logan¬ 
berries  are  largely  an  export  item,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  other  varieties  of  berries. 

JAP  CANNING — The  Pacific  Coast  canned  foods 
trade  is  much  interested  in  recent  reports  covering  the 
1936  pack  in  Japan.  The  output  in  the  empire  amounted 
to  10,192,553  cases,  a  gain  of  17.5  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  salmon  pack  was  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  1935,  but  sardines  in  tomato  sauce, 
most  of  which  is  exported,  showed  a  gain  of  50.8  per 
cent.  A  pack  of  920,000  cases  of  oranges  was  made. 
Great  Britain  was  Japan’s  best  customer  for  canned 
foods,  closely  followed  by  the  United  States. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  California  aspar¬ 
agus  have  not  been  named,  as  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  will  make  an  appearance  within  a  week.  The 
season  started  late  and  prices  to  growers  have  not  been 


definitely  decided  upon.  All  green  grass  is  selling 
about  one  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  with  white  about 
half  a  cent  higher.  This  means  that  prices  on  the 
canned  article  must  be  definitely  higher.  The  pack  will 
be  held  down  by  the  shorter  season  and  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  size  of  asparagus  accepted  for  canning. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS  STANDARDS 


Division  of  Food  and  Chemistry  North  Dakota  Regulatory 
Department,  Bismarck 


CANNED  DOG  FOOD 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS 

1.  The  terms  “dog  food”,  “dog  and  cat  food”,  or  any 
similar  terms  used  in  connection  with  any  product 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  mean  a  com¬ 
mercially  sterile  food  product  that  is  wholesome  and 
nutritious  for  dogs.  Said  dog  food  is  to  be  composed 
of  edible  fresh  and/or  frozen  or  cured  meat  and/or 
meat  by-products  and/or  fish.  It  may  contain  cereals 
or  other  vitamin  containing  substances  and  must  con¬ 
tain  such  cereals,  edible  accessory  food  products,  edible 
mineral  or  vitamin  containing  substances  provided  the 
presence  of  any  or  all  of  these  is  indicated  on  the  label. 

2.  The  term  “edible”  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
conforming  with  the  provisions  of  the  North  Dakota 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  product  is  adulterated. 
Section  5,  B  Sixth: 

If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy, 
decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food, 
or  if  it  be  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one 
that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

3.  STANDARDS — (a)  Protein  content — a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  per  cent  total  protein,  75  per  cent  of  which 
must  be  of  animal  origin.  This  means  that  the  product 
must  contain  at  least  7.5  per  cent  protein  of  animal 
origin. 

Protein  of  animal  origin  is  interpreted  to  mean 
protein  from  meat,  meat  by-products  and  fish,  either 
fresh  or  cured  or  both,  which  is  clean  and  wholesome. 

(b)  Fat  content — a  minimum  of  2  per  cent. 

(c)  Crude  fiber  content — a  maximum  of  1  per  cent. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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(d)  Moisture — a  maximum  of  75  per  cent. 

4.  The  label  of  all  canned  dog  food  must  bear  im¬ 
printed  thereon  in  a  legible  manner  the  guaranteed 
analysis  (minimum  percentage  of  crude  protein  and 
crude  fat  and  maximum  percentage  of  crude  fiber)  and 
the  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  in  order  of 
their  preponderance  as  to  weight. 

5.  Statements  such  as  “Fit  for  Human  Food”  which 
might  be  construed  as  offering  the  product  for  human 
consumption  are  prohibited. 

6.  Canned  dog  food  shall  be  sold  in  cans  holding 
one  pound  net  weight  or  whole  multiple  of  one  pound 
and  not  any  fractions  thereof. 

C.  S.  LADD, 

North  Dakota  State  Food 
April  6, 1937.  Commissioner  and  Chemist 

• 

FIELD  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 
Collateral  or  No  Collateral 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

of  the  storer  in  the  warehouse,  or  the  borrower?  If  so, 
when,  and  what  were  his  duties?  By  whom  is  he  now 
employed,  and  who  pays  him?  If  he  has  been  taken 
from  the  employ  of  the  borrower  on  the  eve  of  the 
creation  of  the  warehousing  arrangement,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  warehouseman’s  pay  roll,  this  should 
cause  one  to  pause,  for,  as  one  lender  who  has  wide 
experience  in  commodity  financing  expressed  it:  “No 
barrier  of  legal  sophistry  will  prevent  the  servant 
from  hearing  his  pay-master’s  voice.  Legal  transfer 
means  little  so  long  as  economic  dependence  continues.” 

The  words  of  one  court  on  this  point  also  deserve 
careful  consideration: 

“The  appointment  of  the  owner,  or  one  of  his  staff,  as  a  ware¬ 
houseman’s  custodian  of  goods  stored,  while  not  conclusively 
ineffectual,  is  nevertheless  a  circumstance  to  give  pause,  and 
must  be  carefully  weighed  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  in 
evidence.” 

In  another  case  the  court  remarked: 

“The  custodian  remained  an  employee  of  the  pledgor  and  any 
possession  he  may  have  had  was  that  of  his  employer.” 

Even  if  the  warehouseman  pays  the  custodian’s 
salary  a  serious  question  would  arise  if  it  were  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  custodian  is  the  same  person  who 
served  as  custodian  or  warehouse  clerk  for  the  bor¬ 
rower  before  the  field  warehouse  arrangement  was 
ever  entered  into,  that  he  receives  the  same  salary 
that  he  did  from  the  borrower,  that  the  warehouseman 
requires  the  storer  or  borrower  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  salary  of  the  custodian,  and  that  it  is  understood 
by  the  custodian  and  storer  that  when  need  for  the 
field-warehouse  arrangement  ceases  the  custodian  will 
return  to  the  employ  of  the  storer.  These  facts  would 
undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  jury  in  case  of  court 
action.  Such  facts  could  give  rise  to  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  field  warehouseman  ever  had  that 
exclusive  and  unequivocal  possession  of  the  goods  that 
the  law  contemplates. 

(Continued  next  week) 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

By  “OBSERVER” 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

These  distributors,  however,  are  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  big  chains  and  other  large  distributors 
who  have  been  weaned  away  from  the  broker  by  the 
promise  of  a  net  price  reflecting  any  savings  which 
might  be  achieved  through  direct  trading.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  if  the  net  price  basis  of  selling  is 
legally  established,  and  such  prices  show  a  2,  3  or  4 
per  cent  saving,  competitive  exigencies  will  cause  these 
friendly  distributors  to  pull  away  from  the  broker. 

CANNERS’  POSITION— The  implications  in  this 
situation  promise  to  put  the  canner  and  small  manu¬ 
facturer  definitely  “on  the  spot.”  Brokers  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  reluctant  to  take  the  “crumbs”  and  see  their 
large  outlets  slip  away  from  them  if  direct  selling 
utilizing  the  net  price  principal  becomes  more  or  less 
general  in  the  industry. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  the 
broker  to  continue  his  selling  activities  on  behalf  of  a 
principal  who  is  making  direct  sales  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  utilizing  the  brokers’  service  only  for 
the  handling  of  “small  fry”  business. 

Further  developments  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Law  and  its  interpretation  thus  hold  the  promise  of 
definite  realignments  in  marketing  procedure  and 
policy  for  the  food  and  grocery  trade.  The  wise  can¬ 
ner  and  the  wise  distributor  alike  will  do  well  to  keenly 
follow  these  developments. 


GAMSE  LITHDERAPHINE  CD. 


Herman  Eamse ,  Prms-i-. 
419-^21  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^S-iSP’G 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal.  Na  2%.............. 

. 

. 

rt-titt 

2.76 

2.86 

Larse*  No.  2^ . . . 

— 

2.80 

2.76 

2.90 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

3.00 

3.25 

2.40 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  .. 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.76 

2.80 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

. 

. 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

_ 

2.86 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........... 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

BAKED  BEANS 

.66 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.10 

2.20 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

.96 

4.00 

1.26 

4.26 

1.06 

3.76 

1.20 

4.00 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

.87% 

6.00 

.90 

No.  10 . ; . . 

4.00  ■ 

4.36 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2....„.. 

_ 

_ 

. . 

....... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2. _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...._ . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2......  . 

No.  10 . .  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

No.  10 . .  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 80 

No.  10 . 4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10 . - . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.... _ _ _ 1.S6 

No.  10 . .  . 

No.  2  Green  &  V^ite . 90 

No.  10 . .  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80 

No.  10 . .  . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 70 


.77%  .86 
3.66  4.00 


.72%  .76 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2^ . 

No.  2% . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2......... 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2..... _ .... 

No.  2%..„ . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2..... 
No.  10 . . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2^ . 

No.  10 . . 


.86  .90 

3.60  3.76 

.76  .77% 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2> . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


Wholesrrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.... _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.00 

6.66  . 


1.05  1.07  Vj 


.90  .92% 

6.65  6.76 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2........... 

No.  10 _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

White.  Fancy  No.  2.„...„.„ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU. _ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10 _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 


.72%  .76 

2.15  2.35 


.86  .90 

4.26  4.60 

.66  .76 

3.60  4.00 


Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked _ 


.67%  .76 
3.60  3.76 


.80 

.86 

3.76 

.86 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

.90 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

— 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  8.... . 

No.  10 _ 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2............ 

No.  10. . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 - 


1.26  1.86 

.  7.00 

1.10  _ 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10.... . . . . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%_- - - 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s».„_...... 

1.36 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s........„_ 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.............. 

. . 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.............. 

1.16 

1.36 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Sweets.  2s - 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8b..„ _ 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s_ — 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s................ 

6.60 

6.25 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . — .... 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . — .. 

6.60 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s _ ...... — 

_ 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

iiri--- 

5.50 

4.60 

4.50 

1.45 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . . 

1.35 

1.75 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s........„.... 

1.26 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls„.. _ 

1.60 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.06 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... _ 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  £bc.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s........ 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . . 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.............. 

6.60 

5.25 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . . 

.96 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s...... 

6.60 

5.26 

6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.26 

6.25 

--TT-1 

6.00 

5.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  6s..... _ _ 

■  •Tim 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6b...,......„.. 

4.60 

4.76 

.96 

.95 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  2b......_......«.........._........ 

.45 

.60 

66 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

1  flfl 

2.60 

2.75 

3.20 

3.40 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

.75 

.96 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

2.90 

3.10 

8.26 

“ 

— 

.76 

.96 

.67% 

.70 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

3.60 

4.00 

3.00 

3.60 

4.05 

4.20 

1.06  _ 

1.20  . — 

.96  1.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Contfnaed  CANNED  FRUITS— Cantimatd 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

No.  . . . 

Mn  %  _ _  ^  .  _ 

Ikutern 

Low  High 

.86  . 

1.25  . 

1  iK 

Central 

Low  Hish 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . . .  , 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

• 

2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 

Nft.  10....  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Vn  914  '  ■  ■ . 

1.35 

Kn  a.*r. _ _ _ _ 

1.46 

Std.,  No.  8 _ _ 

TJrt  10 . 

No.  8 . . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

No.  10,  water„..........,.«„... 

6.60 

6.76 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

******* 

Kn'  S!14 . 

1.10 

1.46 

No.  8..r. . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  10 . . 

8.26 

4.60 

No.  2 

1.76 

7.00 

1.86 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1  . .  ~  _ 

No.  10 . 

10.00 

10.60 

No.  2 . . . 

.76 

.85 

.80 

No.  2% . — 

Nn  S . 

1.05 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

i.io 

1.16 

CHERRIES 

No.  10 . .  » 

3.60 

3.60 

^66 

3.76 

Std..  No.  1 . . 

.65 

.66 

With  puree 
.62%  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved.  No.  2. 

— 

— 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . . 

.76 

1.00 

1.16 

3.60 

.75 

1.00 

.77*4 

1.06 

.70 

.87*4 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.80 

1.35 

10.00 

12.00 

1.12*4 

3.46 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . «... 

2.46 

2.60 

Nn  10  . 

3.60 

3.65 

3.00 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.26 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

2.00 

2.10 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10 . 

.40 

3.26 

.37% 

2.76 

.47% 

3.25 

.60 

4.00 

8.60 

8.60 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

10  . 

3.00 

8.00 

8.26 

No.  10 . . 

H*— • 

...... 

6.00 

6.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

RASPBERRIES 

No.  1 . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.80 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

• 

No.  2 . . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

8.00 

No.  10 . 

No.  10»_ . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

3.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  10 . . . 

. . 

6.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 

No.  2 . 

.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10  .  . 

.96 

3.76 

Z.U 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

t..anned  rruirs 

No.  2 . . 

•vv 

APPLES 

Pres..  No.  1 . . ,,, 

No.  2 . 

No.  10.  -water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

dioo 

4.26 

4.10 

4.60 

3.60 

4.60 

4.00 

Std..  Water.  No.  10 . 

— 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . . 

4.00 

6.00 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10 . . . 

.70 

4.60 

Sife' 

— 

Canned  Fish 

APRICOTS 

HERRING  ROE 

1.90 

2.00 

10  os. . . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

1.70 

1.46 

1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

No.  2%.  Std . . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

LOBSTER 

FlaU,  1  lb . . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

.46 

.87% 

2.66 

6.60 

3.26 

1.96 

6.60 

3.26 

1.96 

Nn.  9. . 

1,00 

******* 

.96 

2.76 

No.  6 . . . . 

3.10 

— 

. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.62% 

OYSTERS 

No.  1 . . . . 

.95 

1.00 

No.  800 . . . 

.80 

.80 

******* 

1.10 

1.10 

.72% 

2.60 

.85 

.72% 

2.26 

.86 

2.60 

1.90 

2.00 

No! 

2.76 

2.20 

2.20 

PEARS 

Selects,  6  os. . 

1.35 

1.36 

1.26 

1.36 

SALMON 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . 

1.35 

1.60 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.... 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.36 

1.60 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

. - 

1.70 

1.60 

1.86 

1.66 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  % . . 

1.90 

1.16 

No.  10,  Water.................... 

1.45 

4.00 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flftt.  Nn 

— 

1.16 

No.  10.  Syrup...................... 

6.50 

6.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

.85 

2.65 

2.65 

PEACHES 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. . 

1.76 

1.06 

1.85 

1.86 

1.70 

1.66 

1.46 

1.10 

1.76 

1.66 

1.60 

1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

Std.,  No.  2%..r. . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

— 

— 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1.  Medium . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.60 

1.66 

1.76 

•••••- 

No.  1,  Large . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

....... 

4.76 

1.40 

1.76 
1.86 

6.00 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  3.16 

3.60 

3.26 

No.  2%. . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

3.’90 

3.90 

No.  2% . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

1.66 

6.86 

6.00 

.62% 

.70 

1.10 

1.46 

2.60 

8.00 

1.70 

6.10 

‘eToo 

.66 

.76 

1.16 

1.66 

2.66 

6.26 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

2.90 

2.96 

1.70 

8.30 

6.02% 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10...... 

Crushed,  Elx.  Std.,  No.  10...... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

3.00 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%8  - - -  , 

11.00 

12.00  ■ 
6.00 

No.  2% _ _ _ 

46  oz.......... . . . . 

— 

%8  . . 

Light  Meat,  l8««....«...«.„««, 

. . 

EE 

. 

..... 

8.86 

9.00 

6.00 

4.26 

10.00 

6.60 

— 

...... 

8.60 

8.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTEBS  lor  Detachable  Chalna. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wie. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegeted>le  and  Fndt. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOISS,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
fillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag2U'a  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  C^.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falb,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetfeallv 
sealed).  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston)  IlL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarbxirg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  hid. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDBAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS, 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co., 
Food  Machinery  Coi 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 


Steam. 

,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
iporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 
(^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Copper, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
Food  Machinery  Co; 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Kettles,  Enameled. 


Plain  or  Jacketed. 

,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
iiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Ck>.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ul. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CIUmiNG  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber).  „ 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambndge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwa\ikee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  ^ed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  C^.,  Chicago,  UL 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fck^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS.  Marldng  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MetsL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Conwration,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  StesL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coon. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  ID. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  ^  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WindmUls  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wo^ 


Robins  Improved  Strinsless 
Bean  Cutter 


Chisholm-Ryder  Fancipak  Viner 


Ayars  7  Pocket  Universal  Filler  for 
Tomatoes  &  Cut  Stringless  Beans 


Ayars  Soup  and  Liquid  Filler 
Fills  Soup,  Puree,  Tomato  Juice,  etc, 


Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea, 
Bean  and  Whole*3rain  Corn  Filler 


Chisholm-Ryder  Model  E  Bean  Snipper 


Robins  Perforated 
Bucket 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder 
Strmsless  Bean  Pregrader 


Robins  Improved  Disc  Exhauster 


Manufacturers  Of  A  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Write  for  Copy  of  Our  New  No.  400  Catalogue. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


t 


CANNING  PROBLEMS 


share  in 

"NATIONAL'S" 


For 

Perfect 

Packs! 


point 


A  staff  of  technicians  skilled  in  canning 
practice  will  take  your  problem  as  their 
own.  They  can  be  called  into  any  emer¬ 
gency,  for  advice  and  the  exercise  of 
complete  laboratory  facilities. 

NATIONAL  '  ! 


put  you  RIGHT 
on  CANNING  ! 


i  Jt—3^ 


I"  A 


NATIONAL 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION  .  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  New  York  City  •  Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


